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@ The first stage in the life of our new fortnightly magazine, The National 
Post, has been passed. | 


@ The steady increase in sales of single copies of each succeeding issue, and the 
large number of subscriptions which are received daily, prove conclusively that 
The National Post is fast being established in the favor of the reading public. 


@ Those readers who have allied themselves with The National Post, however, 
had first to be shown” that it was all that we claimed it to be. 


@ The magazine itself is what we showed them. 
@ They saw it and believed in it. 


€. We want YOU to see The National Post and to believe, as we and others do, 
that it is the strongest and best publication of its kind to-day. 


@ Every issue contains a wealth of reading matter that will be of the greatest 
interest to you, whether you are looking for authoritative information on the hap- 
penings and problems of the day, or whether you are seeking to be entertained. 


© То make it easy for you to get acquainted, we will send you two issues of The 
National Post, for which you need not pay if it does not have your approval and 
endorsement. Ш it appeals to you, we will then enter you on our lists as а 
subscriber, and will send you in all seventeen (17) issues, the retail value of which 
is $1.70, for only $1.00. 


€. We extend this offer merely to make you acquainted with The National Post. 


The National Post Company, 
29-31 East 22d Street, New York: 


I would like to be а subscriber to 'The National Post. Enter me on 
your list, and if after thirty days’ trial (two issues) the magazine appeals to 
me, I will mail you remittance of $1.00, as per your special seventeen weeks’ 
($1.70 retail value) offer. 


Fill In and 
Mail to Us 
the Attached 
Coupon 


Yours truly, 
Name 
Address 
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A Word About the “Great Outdoors” 


August Number of SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


T* next number of Success MaGazine will be the biggest, brightest and best in its history. 
A magazine, like a man or a woman, is none the worse for an annual freshening up; and so 
for the August number we have decided to pack away the working tools, forsake the dusty town and 
turn light- heartedly to the open road. 

The “ Great Outdoors” Section of the August Success Magazine is to be practically a complete 
magazine in itself, containing thirty-two pages printed on heavy coated paper. It will be stitched 
into the middle of the regular August number. The extra quality of the paper in this special sec- 
tion, and the fact that it will be printed on flat-bed instead of the more rapid rotary presses, insures 
beauty and finish in both type-matter and illustrations. The single copy price will be advanced to 
twenty-five cents for this issue. Elsewhere in the present number will be found a special announce- 
ment to those regular subscribers who may wish to cooperate with us in giving this special issue of 
the magazine a very wide distribution; it is enough to say here in regard to the price that there will 
be no extra charge to regular subscribers. 

The “Great Outdoors" Section will contain stories of travel, adventure and sport; articles 
about farming, flying, exploring and gold-hunting; paintings and photographs of the great green-gray 
world of out-of-doors from Paris to California, from Canada to Panama. Here follow some of the 
writers and their subjects. 

James Oliver Curwood, author of The Valley of Silent Men, which begins in this issue, 
has been following the work of the ever-dramatic Royal Canadian Northwest Mounted Police, 
and has written an article World Hunters of the North — not fiction, this time, but fascinating fact — 
upon their work in exploring the great, unchartered wilderness northwest of Hudson Bay. Mr. 
Curwood knows his subject more thoroughly than is often possible to those who write on the ex- 
ploits of other men. Аза special agent and investigator for the Canadian Government he has 
traveled into almost every part of the great Canadian wilderness. 

Antony H. Jannus, one of that marvelous new race of bird men, learned to handle an aeroplane 
as a baby learns to walk, a little at a time. His article Learning to Fly is the vividest description 
that has yet been written of how it feels to leave Mother Earth and to trust oneself for the first time to 
the treacherous unseen currents of the air. It is a simple, intimate article, one that answers most, ir 
not all, of the questions that the subject of aviation brings up in the mind of the inquiring amateur. 

Kingscroft, better known to the neighbors as “that man King’s place," is the fanciful name 
of a homestead in California that was built up into a successful home by vigilance, sacrifice and 
never-failing faith in the dignity of useful work in the open air. It is as whimsical, humorous and 
human an experience as one could find in a summer day's journey, and it is written by the woman 
of the family that has worked out this particular back-to-the-land experiment. 

William L. Finley reminds us that the farmer, whether he knows it or not, has an extra hand 
who asks no wages but his board and who renders service that can not be estimated in dollars and 
cents. His article is about bug-eating, crop-saving birds and it is called The Last Days of the Scarecrow. 

One hardly expects to look to France for hunting stories, but F. Berkeley Smith found one 
there, just a little way outside the gates of the capital. His article Out of Parts with a Gun is a 
friendly narrative of a day’s shooting over a French estate, seasoned with memories of the food that 
was eaten and the things that were said by the guests. We do not recall ever before being permit- 
ted so close a glimpse into the character and habits of the French sportsman. 

It’s a far cry from Paris to the wilds of interior Panama, where we are permitted to join 
Albert Edwards in Gold Hunting in Panama. We do not find any gold to speak of, but we do get 
our fill of quiet adventure. Mr. Edwards has just returned from a sober scrutiny of the big canal, 
but he found time for this interesting side excursion with a company of gold-mad prospectors on the 
trail of the ancient Spanish freebooters. His narrative of the expedition is diverting and interesting. 

There is a good deal more in this special open-air section that might stimulate anticipation; 
there are pictures and articles about country houses, about camp-fires on the booming, breezy beach, 
about golf and baseball, tennis, mountain climbing, motoring, fishing and swimming. 

As. a matter of fact, before we knew it this out-of-doors spirit had broken out of the section 
where it belongs and had run riot through the entire number. Richard Le Gallienne’s Travels 
with а “funk Man in Arcadia is full of the quiet charm of rural Connecticut. The ОМ Rose Um- 
brella by Sylvia Chatfield Bates and Marrying Jane by Martha Bensley Bruere do not stay indoors 
any more than the law allows, and there is the spaciousness of the far north in Mr. Curwood’s The 
Valley of Silent Men. We find that the poets, too, have taken their muses to the woods and sea- 
shore. There will be plenty of the other kind of thing — serious, helpful, reflective articles for the 
close of the summer day — but the breezes will blow through it all and it will all breathe the spirit 
of vacation. We venture the hope that when August comes in hot and breathless, our ** Great Out- 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


By James OLIVER Cun woop 


Illustration: by G. C. WIDNEY 
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AOU are going up from 
among a people who have 
many gods to a people who 
have but one," said Ran- 
som quietly, looking aeross 
nt the other. “It would 
be better for you if you 
turned back. l've spent 
four years in the Gov- 
ernment service, mostly north of Fifty-three, 
and I know what I'm talking about. I've 
read all of your books carefully, and I tell 
vou now — go back. If you strike up into 
the Bay country, ns you say you're going to. 
every dream of socialism you ever had will be 
shattered, and you will laugh at your own 
books. Go back!" 

Roseoe's fine young face lighted up with a 
laugh at his old college ehum's seriousness. 

* You're mistaken, Ranny,” he said. “I’m 
not a socialist, but a sociologist. There's a 
distinetion, isn't there? I don’t believe that 
my series of books will be at all complete with- 
out a study of socialism as it exists in its 
crudest form, and as it must exist up here in 
the North. My material for this last book will 
show what tremendous progress the civiliza- 
tion of two centuries on this continent han 
mide over the lowest and wildest forms of 
human brotherhood, That's my idea, Ranny. 
I'm an optimist. I believe that every inven- 
tion we make, that every step we take in the 
advancement of science, of mental and phys- 
ical uplift, brings us just so much nearer to 
the Nirvana of universal love. This trip of 
mine among your wild people of the North 
will give me a good picture of what civiliza- 
tien has gained.” 

“What it has lost, you will say a little 
later,“ replied Ransom. “See here, Roscoe — 
has it ever occurred to you that brotherly love, 
as you call it — the real thing — ended when 
civilization began? Has it ever occurred to 
vou that somewhere away back in the darkest 


ages your socialistic Nirvana may have ex- 


isted, and that you sociologists might still find 
traces of it, if you would? Has the idea ever 
соте to you that there has been a time when 
the world has been better than it is to-day, 
and better than it ever will be again? Will 
vou. аз n student of life, concede that the sav- 
age can teach you a lesson? Will any of your 
kind? No, for you are self-appointed civil- 
izers, working according to a certain code.” 

Ransom's strong, weather-tanned face had 
taken оп a deeper flush, and there was а ques- 
tioning look in Roseoe’s eyes, as though he 
were striving to look through a veil of clouds 
to a picture just beyond his vision. 

“Tf most of us believed as you believe,” he 
said at last, “civilization would end. We 
would progress no farther.” 

* And this civilization,” said Ransom, “ ean 
there not be too much of it? Was it any worse 
for God's first men to set forth and slay twenty 
thousand other men than it is for eivilization's 
sweat-shops to slay twenty thousand men, 
women and ehildren each year in the making 
of your cigars and the things you wear? Civ- 
ilization means the uplifting of man, doesn't 
it, and when it ceases to uplift. when it kills, 
rohs and disrupts in the name of progress; 
when the dollar-fight for commercial and in- 
dustrial supremney kills more people in a day 
than God's first people killed in a year; when 
not only people, but uations, are sparring for 
throat-grips, can we call it civilization any 
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longer? This talk may all be ballyrot, Roscoe. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred people will 
think that it is. There are very few these days 
who stoop to the thought that the human soul 
is the greatest of all creations, and that it is 
the development of the soul, and not of en- 
gines and flying machines and warships, that 
Measures progress as God meant progress to 
be. I am saying this because I want you to 
be honest when you go up among the savages, 
as you call them. You may find up there the 
last chapter in life, as it was largely intended 
that life should be in the beginning of things. 
And I want you to understand it, because in 
your books you possess a power which should 
be well directed. When I received your last 
letter I hunted up the best man I knew as 
guide and companion for you — old Rameses, 
down at the Mission. He is called Rameses 
because he looks like the old boy himself. You 
said you wanted to learn Cree, and he'll teach 
it to you. He will teach you а lot of other 
things, and when you look at him, especially 
nt night beside the campfire, you will find 
something in his face which will recall what 
I have said, and make you think of the first 
people." 


Roscoe, at thirty-two, had not lost his boy's 
enthusiasm in life, in spite of the fact that he 
had studied too deeply, had seen too much, and 
had begun fighting for existence while still in 
bare fcet. From the beginning it seemed as 
though some grim monster of fate had hovered 
about him, making his path as rough as it 
could, and striking him down whenever the 
opportunity came. His own tremendous en- 
ergy and ambition had carried him to the top. 

He worked himself through college, and be- 
came a success in his way. But at no time 
could he remember real happiness. It had al- 
most come to him, he thought, a ycar before — 
in the form of a girl; but this promise had 
passed like the others because, of a sudden, he 
found that she had shattered the most precious 
of all his ideals. So hé picked himself up, and, 
encouraged by his virile optimism, began 
looking forward again. Bad luek had so 
worked its hand in the moulding of him that 
he had come to live chiefly in anticipation, and 
though this bad luck had played battledore and 
shuttlecock with him, the things which he an- 
ticipated were pleasant and beautiful He 
believed that the human race was growing 
better, and that eaeh year was bringing his 
ideals just so much nearer to realization. 
More than once he had told himself that he 
was living two or three centuries too soon. 
Ransom, his old college chum, had been the 
first to suggest that he was living some thou- 
sands of years too late. 

He thought of this a great deal during the 
first pleasant weeks of the autumn; which he 
and old Rameses spent up'in the Lae la Ronge 
and Reindcer Lake.country. During this time 
he devoted himself almost entirely to the study 
of Cree under Rameses's tutelage, and the 
more he learned of it the more he saw the 
truth of what Ransom had told him once upon 
a time, that the Cree language was thc most 
beautiful in the world. At the upper end of 
the Reindcer they spent а week nt a Cree vil- 
Inge, and one day Roscoe stood unobserved and 
listened to the conversation of three young 
Cree women, who were weaving reed baskets. 
They talked so quickly that he could under- 
stand but little of what they said, but their 


low, soft voices were like music. He had 
learned French in Paris, and had heard Ital- 
ian in Rome, but never in his life had he heard 
words or voices so beautiful as those which fell 
from the red, full lips of the Cree girls. He 
thought more seriously than ever of what Ran- 
som had said about the first people, and the 
beginning of things. 

Late in October they swung westward 
through the Sissipuk and Burntwood water- 
ways to Nelson House, and at this point 
Rameses returned homeward. Roscoe struck 
north, with two new guides, and on the eight- 
eenth of Novemher the first of tlie two great 
storms which made the year of 1907 one of the 
most tragic in the history of the far Northern 
people overtook them on Split Lake, thirty 
miles from Hudson Вау post. It was two 
weeks later before they reacheu this post, and 
here Roscoe was given the first of several 
warnings. 

“This has been the worst autumn we've had 
for years," said the factor to him. “ The In- 
dians haven't caught half enough fish to earry 
them through, and this storm has ruined the 
early-snow hunting in which they usually get 
enough meat to last them until spring. We're 
atinting ourselves on our own supplies now, 
and farther north the Company will soon be 
on famine rations if the cold doesn't let up — 
and it won't. They won't want an extra 
mouth up there, so you'd better turn back. 
It's going to be а starvation winter." 

But Roscoe, knowing аз little as the rest of 
mankind of the terrible famines of the North- 
ern people, which keep an area one-third as 
large as the whole of Europe down to a popu- 
Jation of thirty thousand, went on. А famine, 
he argued, would give him greater opportunity 
for study. Two weeks later he was at York 
Factory, and from there continued to Fort 
Churchill. farther up on Hudson Bay. Ву 
the time he reached this point, early in Janu- 
ary, the famine of these few terrible wecks 
during which more than fifteen hundred peo- 
ple died of starvation had begun. From the 
Barren Lands to the edge of the southern 
watershed the earth lay under from four to 
six feet of snow, and from the middle of De- 
cember until late in February the temperature 
did not rise above thirty degrees below zero, 
and remained for the most cf the time between 
fifty and sixty. From all points in the wilder- 
ness reports of starvation eame to the Com- 
pany's posts. Trap-lines could not be followed 
because of the intense cold. Moose, caribou 
and even the furred animals had buried them- 
selves under the snow. Indians and half- 
breeds dragged themselves into the posta. 
Twice Roscoe saw mothers who brought dead 
babies in their arms. One day a white. trap- 
per eame in with his dogs and sledge, and on 
the sledge, wrapped in a bear skin. was his 
wife, who had died fifty miles back in the 
forest. з 

Late іп January there сате а sudden rise 
in the temperature, and Roscoe prepared to 
take advantage of the change to strike south 
and westward again, toward Nelson Ilouse. 
Dogs could not be had for love or money, so 
on the first of February he set out on snow- 
shoes with an Indian guide and two weeks’ 
supply of provisions. The fifth night, in the 
wild Barren country west of the Etawney, his 
Indian failed to keep up the fire, and when 
Roscoe investigated he found him half dead 
with a strange sickness. Roscoe thought of 


** You can cut down some of this,“ lie said. 


smallpox, the terrible plague that usually fol- 
lows northern famine, and a shiver ran through 
him. Ife made the Indian’s balsam shelter 
snow and wind proof, cut wood, and waited. 
The temperature fell again, and the cold be- 
came intense, Each day the provisions grew 
less, and at last the time came when Roscoe 
knew that he was standing face to face with 
the Great Peril. Ie went farther and farther 
from camp in his search for game. Rut there 
was no life. Even the brush sparrows and 
snow hawks were gone. Once the "thought 
eame to him that he might take what food was 
left, and accept the little chance that remained 
of saving himself. But the idea never got 
farther than а first thought. Не kept to his 
post, and each day spent half an hour in writ- 
ing. On the twelfth day the Indian died. И 
was a terrible day, the beginning of the second 
great storm of that winter. There was fuod 
for another twenty-four hours, and Roseoe 
packed it, together with his blankets and a lit- 
tle tinware. He wondered if the Indian had 
died of a contagious disease. Anyway, he 
made up his mind to put out the warning for 
others if they came that way, and over the 
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Its better burning than back there." 


dead. Indian's balsam shelter he planted a sap- 
ling, and at the end of the sapling he fastened 
a strip of red cotton cloth — the plague-signal 
of the North. 

Then he struck out through the deep snows 
and the twisting storm, knowing that there 
was no more than one chance in a thousand 
ahead of him, and that his one chance was to 
keep the wind at his back, 

This was the beginning of the wonderful 
experience whieh Roscoe Cummins afterward 
described in his book “ The First People and 
the Valley of Silent Men.“ Ile prepared an- 
other manuseript which for personal reasons 
was never published, the story of a dark-eyed 
girl of the First People — but this is to come. 
It has to do with the last tragic weeks of this 
winter of 1907, in whieh it was a toss-up be- 
tween all things of flesh and blood in the 
Northland to see which would win — life or 
death — and in which a pair of dark eyes and 
a voice from the First People turned a sociolo- 
gist into a possible Member of Parliament. 


At the end of his first day's struggle, Roscoe 
built himself а camp in a bit of serub timber, 
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which was not much more than bush. If h 
had been an older hand he would have observe 
that this bit of timber, and every tree and bus 
that he had passed since noon, was strippe 
and dead on the side that faced the north. I 
vas a sign of the Great Barrens, and of th 
aeree storms that swept over them, destroyir, 
even the life of the trees. He cooked and at 
his last food the following day, and went от 
The small timber turned to scrub, and th 
serub, in time, to vast snow wastes over whic 
the storm swept mercilessly, All this day h 
looked for game, for a flutter of bird life; h 
ehewed bark, and in the afternoon got 
mouthful of Fox-bite, which made his thron 
swell until he could searcely breathe. At nigh 
he made tea, but had nothing to eat. Hi 
hunger was acute, and painful, It was tortur 
the next day — the third — for the process € 
starvation is a rapid one in this country wher 
only the fittest survive on from four to fiv 
meals а дау. He camped, built a small bus 
fire at night, and slept. Пе almost failed t 
rouse himself on the morning that followec 
and when he staggered to his feet and felt th 
eutting sting of the storm still in his face, an 
heard the swishing wail of it over the Barrer 
he knew that at last the moment had com 
when he was standing face to face with th 
Almighty. 

For some strange reason he was not fright 
ened at the situation. Не found that eve 
over the level spaces he could searce drag hi 
snow-shoes, but this had ceased to alarm hir 
as he had been alarmed at first. Не went or 
hour after hour, weaker and weaker. Withi 
himself there was still life which reasoned tha 
if death were to come it could not eome in 
better way. It at least promised to be рай ез 
— even pleasant. The sharp, stinging pain 
of hunger, like little electrical knives pierein 
him, were gone; he no longer experienced 
sensation of intense cold; he almost felt tha 
he could lie down in the drifted snow, an 
sleep peacefully, He knew what it would be - 
а sleep without end — with tne arctic foxes t 
pick his bones, and so he resisted the tempta 
tion and forced himself onward. The stort 
still swept straight west from Hudson's Ba: 
bringing with it endless volleys of snow, roun 
and hard as fine shot; snow that had at firs 
seemed to pierce his flesh, and which swishe 
past his feet, as if trying to trip him, an 
tossed itself in windrows and mountains in hi 
path. If he could only find timber — shelter 
That was what he worked for now. When h 
had last looked at his watch it was nine o'eloc 
in the morning; now it was late in the after 
noon. И might as well have been night. Th 
storm had long since half blinded him. И 
could not see a dozen paces ahead. But th 
little life in him still reasoned bravely. I 
was a heroic spark of life, a fighting spark an 
hard to put out. It told him that when h 
сате to shelter he would at least feel it, an 
that he must fight until the last. And all thi 
time, for ages and ages it scemed to him, h. 
kept mumbling over and over again Ransom’ 
words, 

“GO BACK — СО BACK — GO BACK —’ 

They rang in his brain. Ile tried to kecy 
step with their monotone, The storm coul. 
not drown them. They were meaningles 
words to him now, but they kept him company 
Also, his rifle was meaningless, but he clunj 
to it. The pack on his baek held no signifi 
cance and no weight for him. Ile might have 
traveled a mile or ten miles an hour and he 
would not have sensed the difference. Mos 
men would have buried themselves in the snow 
and died in comfort, dreaming the pleasan 
dreams which come as a sort of recompense t« 
the unfortunate who dies of starvation anc 
cold. But the fighting spark commanded Ros 
сое to die upon his feet, if he died at all. Ii 
was this spark which brought him at last to s 
hit of timber thick enough to give him sheltei 
from wind and snow. И burned a little more 
warmly then. It flared up, and gave him new 
vision And then, for the first time, he real 
ized that it must be night. For a light wa: 
burning ahead of him, and all else was gloom 
Iis first thought was that it was a camp-fire 
miles and miles away. Then it drew nearer — 
until he knew that it was a light in a cabir 
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vindow. He dragged himself toward it, and 
vhen he came to the door he tried to shout. 
jut no sound fell from his swollen lips It 
сетей an hour before he eould twist his feet 
ut of his snow-shoes. Then he groped for a 
atch, pressed against the door, and plunged in. 

What he saw was like a picture suddenly 
evealed for an instant by a flashlight. In 
he cabin there were four men. Two sat at 
| table, directly in front of him. One held a 
lice box poised in the air, and had turned a 
ough, bearded face toward him. The other 
vas a younger man, and in this moment of 
apsing consciousness it struck Roscoe аз 
trange that he should be clutching a can of 
ans between his hands. А third man stared 
rom where he had been looking down upon 
he dice-play of the other two. As Roscoe 
ame in he was in the act of lowering a half 
illed bottle from his lips. The fourth man 
at on the edge of a bunk, with a face so 
vhite and thin that he might have been taken 
ог a corpse if it had not been for a dark 
lare in his sunken eyes. Roscoe smelled the 
dor of whisky; he smelled food. He saw no 
ign of welcome in the faces turned toward 
ити, but he advanced upon them, mumbling 
neoherently. And then the spark — the fight- 
ng spark in him — gave out, and he crumpled 
lown on the floor. He heard a voice, which 
‘ame to him as И from a great distance, and 
vhich said, Who the h—1 is this!“ And 
hen, after what seemed to be a long time, 
ie heard another voice say, “ Piteh him back 
nto the snow." 

After that he lost consciousness. 


А long time before he awoke he knew that 
е was not in the snow, and that hot stuff 
vas running down his throat. When he 
pened his eyes there was no longer a light 
burning in the cabin. It was day. He felt 
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He stopped with a terrific jar, and for the first time during the fall he wanted to cry out with pain, 
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strangely comfortable, but there was some- 
thing in the cabin that stirred him from his 
rest. It was the odor of frying bacon. He 
raised himself upon his elbow, prepared to 
thank his deliverers, and to eat. All of his 
hunger had come back. The joy of life, of 
anticipation, shone in his thin face as he 
pulled himself up. Another face — the beard- 
ed face — red-eyed, almost animal-like in its 
fierce questioning, bent over him. 

“Where's your grub, pardner? " 

The question was like a stab. Roscoe did 
not hear his own voice as he explained. 

“Got none!" The bearded man's voice 
was like a bellow as he turned upon the others. 
* He's got no grub!" 

“We'll divey up, Jack," came a weak voice. 
It was from the thin, white-faced man who 
had sat corpse-like on the edge of his bunk 
the night before. 

* Divey h— 1!” growled the bearded man. 
“It's up to you— you and Scotty. You're 
to blame!” 

You're to blame! 

The words struck upon Roscoe's ears with 
a chill of horror. He recalled the voice that 
had suggested throwing him back into the 
snow, Starvation was in the cabin. He had 
fallen among animals instead of men, and his 
Lody grew cold with a chill that was more 
horrible than that of the snow and the wind. 
He saw the thin-faced man who had spoken 
for him, sitting again on the edge of his 
bunk. Mutely he looked to the others to see 
which was Scotty. He was the young man 
who had clutched the ean of beans. It was 
he who was frying bacon over the sheet iron 
stove. 

“We'll divvy — Henry and J.“ he said. "T 
told you that last night.” He looked over at 
Roseoe, “Glad you're better.“ he greeted. 
“You see — you've struck us at a bad time. 
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We're on our last legs for grub. Our two 
Indians went out to hunt a week ago and 
never came back. They’re dead —or gone, 
and we're as good as dead if the storm doesn't 
let up pretty soon. You ean have some of 
our grub — Henry's and mine.” 

It was a cold invitation, lacking warmth 
or sympathy, and Roscoe felt that even this 
man wished that he had died before he 
reached the cabin. But the man was human; 
he at least had not cast his voice with those 
who had wanted to throw him back into the 
snow, and Roscoe tried to voice his gratitude, 
and at the same time to hide his hunger. He 
saw that there were three thin slices of bacon 
in the frying pan, and it struck him that it 
would be bad taste to reveal a starvation ap- 
petite in the face of such famine. He came 
up. limping, and stood on the other side of 
the stove from Scotty. 

“You saved my life,” he said, holding out 
a hand. “ Will you shake?” 

Scotty shook hands limply. 

“ It's h—1,” he said in a low voice. “ We'd 
have had beans this morning if I hadn't 
shook dice with him last night." He nodded 
toward the bearded man, who was cutting 
open the top of a can. “ He won!" 

“My God —" began Roscoe. 

He didn't finish. Scotty turned the meat, 
and added: 

* He won a square meal off me yesterday — 
a quarter of a pound of bacon. Day before 
that he won Henry's last can of beans. He's 
got his share under his blanket over there, 
and swears he'll shoot anyone who goes to 
monkeying with his bed—so you'd better 
fight shy of it. Thompson — he isn't up yet 
— chose the whisky for his share, so you'd 
letter fight shy of him, too. Henry and I'll 
ууу up with you.” 

[Continued оп page 45] 
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It will only be necessary for the nurse to put the nozzle in the baby's mouth, turn the spigot, and watch the dial 


The Automatic Baby 


A New Generation of Infants, Germless, Voiceless and Hopeless 


Ву ELLIS Parker BUTLER 


Author of « Pigs is Pigs, **Our National Game," etc. 


on the last ten or fifteen 
years I have viewed with 
d alarm the rapid progress 


F of the efforts to ereate an 

absolutely automatic baby, 

i und I have—to use a eul- 

9 tured expression — fought 

ee eae | the movement tooth and 

toenail, But while there 

are still great numbers of babies that are 

treated as if they were adorable playthings, 

there is good reason to believe that in a few 

years all babies will be entirely automatic, 

like the penny-in-the-slot gum-sellers and the 

self-feeding musie-box. I am almost dis- 
couraged, 

At the first sign of an attempt to standard- 
ize and sterilize the babies, I organized the 
“Fond Fathers’ Oop-de-baby Association of 
America.” For thousands of years fathers 
have been permitted to oop-de-baby unre- 
strained, and this right was one of the first 
rights attacked by the advocates of the auto- 
matic baby. I considered it a double blow, 
at the baby and at the father, and resented 
it as such. Ма father may not оор his own 
baby, what is the world coming to? 

Ooping the baby is a father's greatest pleas- 
ure. It is the act of grasping the baby under 
the arms, tossing the baby into the air and 
catching it on its down-trip, while the words 
* Oop-de-baby!” are repeated at each toss. 
This is repeated until the baby is hysterical, 
or drops on the floor by accident, It is then 
handed to its mother. 

The first stand taken by the Amalgamated 
Mothers was announced in the words “ No 
more oop-de-baby!" and it is now a brave 
father that dares oop his own child. But the 
movement did not stop there. Happy in hav- 
ing plaved the fathers under control, the next 
great step taken by the promoters of the 


automatic baby was the formation of the 


“Society for the Suppression of Grand- 
mothers. The grandmother is the greatest 
enemy of the sterilized, unrocked, unkissed, 
uneuddled baby. The adamantine stubborn- 
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ness of a grandmother is almost beyond be- 
lief. She will kiss the child! Regardless of 
germs, microbes, Infusoria and rules, she will 
take the cuddly little thing in her arms, hug 
it up tight with cooing words, and kiss it. 
Right on the mouth, too! 

The members of the Society had to be ex- 
ceedingly firm with the grandmothers. 

“ Mother,” the member would say, “ please 
do not kiss that ehild on the mouth!” 

“Very well! Very well!" the grandmother 
would say, just a little huffed. “ But I am 
sure, my dear, Г kissed you on the mouth a 
million times when you were a baby, and you 
воет none the worse for it,” 

“I prefer, mother, not to have my baby 
kissed on the mouth!” 

All righty, "ittle baby!” the grandmother 
would say, patting the baby on the cheek, 
* grandma can kiss the pretty ‘ittle footsies! " 

* Please, please, mother!" the member 
would say арреаби у; “ please do not kiss 
baby on the foot! Baby might put her foot in 
her mouth afterwards!" 

* Well! " the grandmother would say, pull- 
ing her shawl over her shoulders, and arising 
with tears in her foolish old eyes, “1 see this 
is no place for a grandmother. Good-by, baby, 
I am not wanted here!” 

* Goodness! Goodness!” the member would 
exelaim as she washed out the baby's mouth 
with an antiseptie after the grandmother had 
gone; * Mother is so old-fashioned!” 

In this manner — and. only after constant 
snubbing — the grandmothers were taught to 
leave the babies alone, and now the grand- 
mothers are as well suppressed as the fathers 
are, In squashing the grandmother the Amal- 
gamated Mothers removed one great obstacle 
from the path of progress. Grandmothers — 
possibly you will not believe this but it is a 
fact — actually used to rock their babies! In- 
deed, they did! They had an instrument, ог 
piece of furniture — now seen only in mu- 
seums — so built that it would sway to and 
fro, and into this they used to put the baby, 
and then sway the whole affair back and forth, 


singing a lullaby, The machine was called 
cradle, 

Personally I have never wished for the r 
habilitation of the cradle. The cradle was ni 
abolished by the Amalgamated Mothers. 
was abolished by common consent of tl 
fathers upon the introduction of the flat dwel 
ing — Harlem size — and as n mere measu 
of safety. The bedroom of a flat, when coi 
taining a rocking-chair with two rocker poin 
and a cradle with four rocker points, was т 
place for a father at dead of night. A fathe 
routed out*of bed in the middle of the nigh 
hus never been known to eseape hitting th 
point of a rocking-chair rocker with his bai 
shin, and when six rocker points were сот 
gested in one small flat bedroom —! Е 
the eradle or the father had to go. The сга 
not being able to support the family, went. 

But grandmothers not only used to roe 
their babies in cradles; they actually, at time 
took their babies in their arms and Tulle 
them. А grandmother would hold her bal 
against her breast and rock it there, an 
sing to it! The Amalgamated Mothers hay 
pointed out. the awful effect this had on tl 
child, Јат not just sure what the awful effe 
was. Perhaps it was baldness. I know a gre: 
many men who were rocked when they we 
babies that are quite bald now. That mu. 
have been the effeet of the rocking. 

As an opponent of the automatie baby t 
grandfather was no mere advaneed than tH 
grandmother. When the grandfathers we: 
fathers, and a baby was erying with the pai 
of teething, a graudfather — even one of sty 
posed intelligence — would take the baby fro: 
the eradle and walk the floor with it at or 
o'clock in the morning, singing: 


“T got to the river and I couldn't get across - 
Doo-dah! Doo-dah! 
] bet my money on the old blind hoss — 
Doo-dah! Doo-dah day!" 


Imagine (the Amalgamated Mothers say 
us) the effect on the child! Of course the u, 


[Continued on page 43] 
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The Cattleman To-day 


The Evolution of the Cowpuncher into a Business Man with a Boiled Shirt 


and a National Organization 


Ву Ints Н. Ween 


Author of + Daughters. of the New South” 


Пон hy MAYNARD DIXON 
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“Looking Гог New Range" 


The Texauy mere great explorer 


herds when evotaded off the prawe by ger bong and increasing seulement. 


atid the Chevokee step to the granger 


eE ee 


OT во many years ago the 
cowboy had orders to keep 
his fingers on the trigger; 
to-day such actions savor 
of Wild West shows. Not 
so long ago the enttleman 
was vowing perdition to 
fences (and he meant it) ; 
to-day he is all for fene- 

Not so long ago it was every cowman 


ing. 
for himself; to-day it is “join,” “ cooperate,” 


"help push." Why the change? Franklin's 
old saw gives the answer, “ We must all hang 
together or we'll all hang separately.” 

The cattlemen were obliged to organize on 
a national basis some eight years ago to get 
their business interests effectively represented 
in Congress—in other words, to keep from 
being eaten alive, first by the transportation 
interests, then by the manufacturing inter- 
ests, and finally by the sheepmen who, when 
profits in cattle took a slump, sprang up on 
every hand like the mythical dragon's teeth. 
The cowmen call themselves by the good 
mouth-filling name of the American National 
Live Stock Association. All stockmen are 
welcome, but the membership is made up 
chiefly of enttlemen, the sheepmen preferring 
to flock by themselves. These men represent 
over five hundred million dollars in live 
stock, a source of gigantic power in an age 
when money is the ruling force — И organ- 
ized. 
The cattle business was one of the last of 
our industries to be organized on а national 
basi, for several reasons, First of all, the 
cattle industry is not well adapted to large 
seale production. Men have tried again and 
again, in farming and stock raising, the large 
seale methods which have been so successful 
im many other industries, only to discover 
Umt the intensive method brings a larger re- 
tarn than the extensive method. The in- 
herent nature of the agricultural and stock 
buaness prevents the operation of the huge 
centripetal force which is rapidly drawing the 
control of industry into the hands of a few. 
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They mozed West (o the 
the Sud) amd Novth, searching out new country into which to mnipe their 


wnt the last uf there great day in the prairie lands 


f parche country in 


The opening of Oblahoma 


А sevoud reason for the lateness of this 
organization is the isolation and intense in- 
dividualism of the stockmen. Their remote- 
ness, out on ranch and range, makes them 
of necessity the last to feel the impetus of a 
new movement, The eattlemen live to them- 
selves; they have their own homes, their own 
herds, their own free way. Inevitably they 
feel themselves and their business indepen- 
dent, Thus, notwithstanding the tremendous 
eumulative wealth they represent, because of 
their belated cooperation they have also had 
to endure tremendous waste and depriva- 
tion. 

Perhaps no one can ever measure their loss 
through lack of organization; the wasteful 
warfare between the homesteaders and the 
eattlemen; the unjust freight rates — unjust 
both to the stockmen and to the consuming 
publie — which no single cattleman could in- 
fluence; the needless loss from cars not being 
supplied at the times needed for shipping eat- 
tle, from overcrowding, and from creeping, 
snail-like trains; the unspeakable loss of 
human life and money through inability to 
cope with bovine disease on a national seale; 
the lack of organized representation in Con- 
gress, while the well organized manufacturers 
regularly gave the eattlemen the small end of 
the deal on tariff rates; and, last, the almost 
inealeulable loss from lack of conservation of 
pasturage. The Free Range is one long story 
of waste and disorganization, with its over- 
crowding, its ruin of good pasturage, Из 
poorly conditioned stock, its brutal wars with 
sheepmen in which thousands of sheep were 
driven over preeipices, or elubbed. to death, 
its ghastly waste of cattle whose bones are 
strewn for a thousand miles heeause of too 
extensive methods — the lack of fences on the 
open range and too little shelter, food and 
water in reserve: neither a short list nor a 
pleasant one. 

So thought more than one foresighted cat- 
tleman, so thought more and more of them 
as time passed. They saw that only organ- 
ization on a national scale could control this 
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waste, but their voices were scattered. Fi- 
nally, some of the wealthier cattlemen began 
to retire, to move into town, to dip into other 
kinds of business. They began gradually to 
talk organization. “Get together, boys,” was 
their advice. 

Prices, too, were bad; only the best man- 
agers and the most fortunate made good 
money. Big eattlemen here and there began 
to clean out their herds and transfer their 
entire capital to other business. The rest did 
considerable thinking; their muttering and 
grumbling turned into a definite roar. At 
last the national organization was u fact. 

It didn’t take the cattlemen long to dis- 
cover that organization pays. Every year 
now their number inereases at the National 
Livestock Association meetings. Last year 
they met in Denver; this year, down in the 
fumous Texas cow town, Fort Worth. The 
trains bore them in from every state in the 
West. 

“Im from Dakota, myself," volunteered 
one man when the clan was gathering in the 
Texas town. 

“Well, I've traveled four days to be here,” 
remarked the man from California as he 
passed around the cigars, 

The meeting this year was so interesting 
and so significant that it is worthy of de- 
scription. Fort Worth was hospitality itself, 
wilh open doors and bands and flags and ban- 
ners flaunting the bull's head over wall and 
street. The great foyer of Fort Worth's gor- 
geous, new hotel was crowded with cattlemen 
forming and reforming in little groups as 
they shook hands with one another, and 
saluted old comrades. Though they were here 
for serious business, the air was filled with 
a huge good fellowship. 

“Hollo! Passumore! When did you blow 
in?” 

“Well, well, old man! T didn’t expect to 
see you here. Bring the family?" This, 
simultaneously from two cattlemen, as they 
made for each other and shook hands. 

As one stood in the crowd the buzz of talk 
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The Old-Time Californian Cowman— Spanish Type 


Strictly Spanish and colonial in their style and methodi, the old Californian 


Thir is а type now ИМЕ known. 
cattlemen differed widely from the Texans. 


1880 by the passage of land laws finally breaking up the old Spanish grants for settlement, 
spread отет Arizona, New Mexico, Eastern Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
and Wyoming, where they met and mingled with the Texans. 


They were Jor the most part forced eut of Galituenta in 1577 


and 
They then 
Many went to Montana 

Out of this combination grew 


the northern and mountain types of to-day 


brought many bits of comment, disconnected 
yet typical. 

“ere comes Pryor, lookin’ like hel. win 
n blue ribbon! See here, Pryor, what kind 
o' fodder do vou use to keep you lookin’ like 
n racer? Ain't you as old as the rest of us? 
Lemme see your teeth." 

А enttleman lifted his sombrero to some 
one in the gallery. “Thats one о’ the 
Wagoner girls up there," he said. “ The old 
man give ‘em two million apiece all ‘round 
for Christmas, did you hear?” 

* Look, there's Boyce.” came a deep voice: 
“he’s gettin’ a complexion like n drug clerk 
7 — he took to nursin’ that baby bank of 
bis.“ 

More conversational fragments came drift- 
ing in. 

“What do you know about that rate deal 
the Southwest Tariff Bureau's tryin’ to put 
on us?" 

There's Bob again with his pants tucked 
in his boots. Comes like that every year. 
Despises the rest of us. None vf your city 
ways for him." 

“Well, I have limits, myself," came a 
reply, "but Edith, that's my girl who's at 
school in Washington, says ‘no more ready- 
mades for you, father, I don't care how good 
the material is. You've got to be measured 
by the very best tailor in New Vork.“ An' J 
was. When she kissed me good-by in the 
Grand Central Depot she says, Keep 'em 
pressed, father. Remember to keep ‘em 
pressed.” Y 

From the mezzanine floor one looked over 
the balustrade at the crowd below. 

Гоз, more’n five hundred million dollars 
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in live stock these men represent,” commented 
a lean, tanned Texan to his neighbor, evi- 
deutly a traveling salesman from the East. 
“You see that little group of three standing 
down there near the statue? No, on the other 
side, Well, that man on the right with the 
big sombrero — he's worth three millions, I 
guess, an’ the man on the left he's worth a 
couple о’ millions maybe, but the old one 
лей’ this way he's so rich T reckon he don't 
know how much he is worth. Don't look it, 
do they? Mighty plain and just. every-day 
lookin’, aren't they?" Tle smiled and blew 
a ring of smoke. " We men like oem that way 
— down here in the Southwest.” 


Every-pay MILLIONAIRES 


“Funny, tho’, the way it throws the life 
insurance men off the scent every now and 
then. Heard about a company’s sending a 
new man, nn Easterner, down to Victoria, 
Texas, to write life insurance. Now, that’s 
the second richest small town in the country 
— just full of retired enttlemen, you know. 

“Well, he came down, keen ns a setter pup. 
He was pointin’ for big game sure, 

“The manager vame down, after a bit, to 
see how he was a-ettin’ on. 

“t Pretty well says the young dog, ‘my 
only trouble's telling millionaires from com- 
mon every-day laborers, E buttonhole a man 
and we sit down on the eurbstone and talk 
life insurance for an hour or so. T succeed 
in writing him up for a thousand dollars, 
maybe, and then I find I might just well 
have bagged him for a hundred thousand; " 

Just here, however, conversation was in- 
terrupted by a general shout as through the 
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door in the great room below there surged a 
searlet-hedecked mass of men with grotesque 
suits and masks, with devils’ horns and bells. 
They darted about through the erowded room 
marking their men and carrying them off 
with lightning-like rapidity. The victims 
were subject to much good-natured. fun and 
scoffing as they were borne through the crowd. 

“That, you s laconically explained the 
Texan to the travelingman, " that's a gentle 
little custom which prevails among the 
Knights of Bovinia of ronndin' up a few o 
the Mavericks, also for securing seven. dol- 
lars per from our eminent townsmen who've 
forgotten to pony up for the general enter- 
taimment." 

There was a smoker on the opening night, 
but the next morning the convention settled 
down to serious business at the *'opera 
house.” 
at is this work and what has the Asso- 
ation accomplished? Let us review their 
principal achievements during the past eight 
years. 

The Government returns show that, al- 
though there has been и marked inerease in 
the price of farm stuff generally, this has not 
heen true of cattle, especially the unfed cattle 
of the ranges. The consumers cannot lay the 
high price of meat to the cowman. It's the 
dealers and the railroad between us and the 
cowman who bring up the price, Some years, 
even when beef had been very high in the 
retail market. the cattleman, after he hus 
subtracted the carrying cost from the sale 
price of his animals, has been receiving a 
price below par, Although this rate robbery 
was enormously unjust, and although the сар- 
ital represented in the live stock industry is 
equal to 73 of the рат value of the stocks 
and bonds issued by our railways, the trans- 
portation corporations were so gigantic, and 
the individual сай етап so small by com- 
parison, even though he might be a “ cattle 
king," that he couldn't help himself. Every 
year he had to held out his hand to the bee. 

The Association, however, finally. got in its 
sting, After n five years’ fight they helped 
get the Interstate Commerce Act so ameud- 
ed in 1908 that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the power to preseribe rates. 
This resulted in а reduction of from $5 to 
$7 per ear on cattle rates, and has saved the 
eattlemen ens of dollars, Even then the 
Santa Fé Railroad, and probably other roads 
operating in. the same territory, were able to 
make. as shown in the Texas Cattle Raisers 
ense, a modest % profit. 

Rates, however, are not the cowman’s only 
trials of transportation. Perhaps he speaks 
for cars three months ahead, and drives his 
2,000 or 3,000 cattle to the freight yards at the 
time agreed upon only to find an empty track. 
At once begins the expense of buying fodder 
for the herd, and the sitting around watch- 
ing them eat up the profits. When the cars 
finally arrive, if the number is short, the 
animals have to be crowded in with the 
almost certain risk of more loss. Then per- 
haps the ears crawl over the country at the 
rate of 12 miles an hour, and this inefficiency 
costs the cowman still more, in fodder, and 
in the shrinkage and deaths of the imprisoned 
creatures suffering from crowding, from long 
standing, und from thirst. 

To prevent this needless waste, the Asso- 
ciation is urging the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to preseribe the speed limit when 
necessary, to secure reasonable service, and 
the proper treatment of live stock. 

The eattleman is growing cauny about the 
Congressional game; it’s so very complicated. 
He is studying the rules carefully, but so far 
the manufacturing interests have won the 
prizes. 

If you don't mind profanity ask the cow- 
man about the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bil. It 
is a sore point with him. lere is a fairly 
typical response expurgated, 

“The tariff ain't exactly what you'd call a 
pleasant eud to chew оп, There's the manu- 
facturer. He was that pious about gettin’ 
the duty off hides so as he could give the 
workman cheaper shoes, The workman! The 
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workman! Hes always the cat's paw. Of 
course everybody lets out a holler for cheap 
shoes, The duty goes down and hides pour 
in from South Aieriea, but " —the euttle- 
man's eves narrowed shrewdly — " the price of 
leather goods goes, up, and the shoe trust is 
simply that much to the good. I tell you, I 
see red every time I look at my herd and 
think how the shoeman's doing me exactly a 
dollar fifty on every head. of cattle I've 
got.” 

A San Francisco paper makes the follow- 
ing dry comment; 


“Shoe manufacturers have notified the 
retail trade that, notwithstanding the new 
tariff on leather, there will be no reduction 
in the price of their product, The reason 
given shows that the boot and shoe trust 
is not deficient in humor, It declares, with 
every uspect of seriousness, that vegetarian- 
ism has grown so common in the country 
as to affect seriously the use of beef for 
food and the production of cattle to sup- 
ply it. Hence, dear hides, and a regrettable 
nevessity of sticking to the old prices. 
Probably the cutlery trust will also be af- 
feeted by the soft habit, and muy even raise 
the price of table knives.” 


Likewise the eattlemen find the taste of 
Canadian reciprocity exceedingly bitter as 
may be seen by the comment of the President 
of the Texas Cattle Raisers Association, 

* Let us look into this for а moment. The 
Congressman from New York introduces a 
bill and will tell you that it was intended as 
a blow to the beef trust; the Congressman 
from New Orleans is going to introduce a 
similar bill, He wants beef to come in from 
Honduras snd from that country down there, 
and he says it is a blow at the beef trust. 
The reciprocity to be negotiated with Canada 
they say will be a blow at the beef trust. 

“To want to ask you this one question: 
Who in these United States of America can 
slaughter and pack your beef, obtain refrig- 
erator vexsels and find cold storage and un- 
load it, and who has the channels of trade to 
distribute it? Not any liring soul oulside of 
what then choose to call the beef trust. 

“And D give it às my opinion that instead 
of being a blow nt the beef trust, it is de- 
lighted with the prospects, Do you see if it 
takes емие from Canada free, with а cent 
and a half duty on the meat, it looks like the 
man who raises the steer is the fellow that 
gets it in the neck every shot?” 

In justice, however, to the Simon pure 
democrats among the cowmen, it should be 
said that there ‘are some in the ranks with a 
long-range vision who stand for free tariff 
despite the immediate costs. 

During the last few years our publie range 
has rapidly shrunk in its dimensions, owing 
to the recent improvement in dry farming 
and irrigation, It is still, however, a goodly 
stretch, nearly equal in extent to Germany and 
France. This unapportioned grazing land has 
been one of the national free-for-alls. Here- 
tofore the slogan has been “ Grab!" To-day 
it is “Conserve!” The preservation of our 
grazing lands has become a necessity to the 
stockinan, his children, and his children's 
children — indeed, to all the nation's children, 

For years, to each stockman who used the 
publie range, the world was still young, and 
it was his, without fence or bar, without let 
or hindrance, There is an old cowboy song 
which gives the spirit of the early days. 


“Му vviling is the sky, my floor is the grass, 
My musie is the lowing of the herds as they 
pass, 
My books are the brooks, my sermons are 
the stones, 
My parson is а wolf on а pulpit of bones.” 


However, as the century drew to a close, 
the cowboy’s grassy floor became more and 
more thickly dotted with herds and their low- 
ing came to have for him a hoarse tone of 
menace for the future. 

Worse yet, there were flocks, too. as well as 
herds — ever-increasing, ever-nibbling flocks 
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Indian Cowboy Type— Montana 


Rapid settlement in northern range — forcing cattlemen to lease range on Indian reservations — has deceloped this 
peculiar type of Indian cowboy, in appearance very picturesque Hulſ cowboy, half Indian 


of sheep which poured onto the grazing lands 
in spring and ate everything before them 
tight to the ground, leaving a desert behind 
of what had been the eowmun's sweet grass 
pasture, It seemed to him a modern version 
of the plague of locusts. 

There grew to be forty million of these 
insatiable sheep competing with fifty million 
cattle. They literally destroyed hundreds of 
thousands of acres on the good ranges. When 
the cowman came to market his stock they 
were light and the prices accordingly low, 
Clearly, the sheepman was his natural enemy, 

The world was no longer young. Each 
euttleman was anxious to secure the best 
sweet grass nnd a source of water, Yearly, 
us winter pussed und spring came it grew 
increasingly necessary to make an early start 
for the summer pastures, now no longer end- 
less, With waste-muking haste the stockmen 
drove on herds and flocks and trampled down 
the young, tender grass in their efforts to 
secure a foothold. 


War with THE SHEEPMEN 


This vast, unfenced, unregulated competi- 
tion went on. It got so that the stock ate 
in summer, not only all the summer pasture 
but the winter pasture as well, Some of the 
са етеп were ruined; others sold out; 
others stayed in the struggle. 

Now the enttleman has always figured on a 
certain sliding percentage of loss, more espe- 
cially winter losa due to the extensive meth- 
ods of his business. It has always been diffi- 
eult for him to ship in enough feed for large 
herds in emergencies; and with no fences on 
the range it has been next to impossible, in 
the Northwest, to find his stock in big storms. 

The increasingly poor condition of the 
cattle, owing to lean pastures, made them fall 
even more readily a prey to the ravages of 
disease. In the Northwest it also increased 
the loss from severe weather. As the cattle- 
man watched the consequent increase of the 
yearly tragedy of poor beasts pawing the 
snow to get at the dry grass, wandering blind- 
ed and sore-eved from the white glare of the 
plain, eating the thirst-creating snow for 
water, and perishing by hundreds and thou- 
sands in the blinding, driving storms, their 
carcasses strewing the plains mile after mile 


— us the cnttleman contemplated the conse- 
quent inerease of this tragedy due to the 
summer inroads of sheep проп his pastures, 
his sense of justice and fair play wos out- 
raged. Had they not always been his — these 
pastures? He knew the sheepman had not 
caused all this loss and misery, of course, but 
he had inereased them. Then too the sheep- 


-man was a tangible enemy as disease and 


storms are not. He could be got at, and he 
came to stand to the cattleman as the source 
of all his troubles, 

All winter the eattleman nursed his wrath, 
and when the spring drives started, and he 
overtook or met the enemy who warred upon 
his hopes, who made his cattle lean and 
his prices low, more than once there was 
open battle, Shepherds were shot or hound 
and their herds either driven to pour them- 
selves over the precipice in dumb, fleecy tide 
ог thousands of mothers and lambs ridden 
among and clubbed to death. 

The spring drive of sheepmen to the раз- 
tures became а military march in watehful- 
ness and precaution, with herders on guard 
by night and by day for their enemy, the 
eattleman, 

Sometimes it was not the stockmen who 
paid the price in these rude struggles. Some- 
times the flocks were owned by small share- 
holders in the East, One flock of thousands 
which was savagely destroyed represented the 
united hope of women garment workers in 
New York whose flying fingers and pinched 
economy had accomplished this saving against 
the day when they could no longer work. 

What a painful social tangle of human ef- 
fort! What a useless waste of land and 
goods! What a scandal to a nation sup- 
posedly in state of peace!—and all because 
of our shortsighted methods. It seemed, as is 
so often the case, that affairs had to get as 
bad as they possibly could before they began 
to mend. 

Notwithstanding all this waste and loss, 
however, there was a howl raised to henven 
by the stockmen using the Arizona forests 
when the so called national forest reserves 
were first created in that state, and an at- 
tempt was made to regulate this disastrous 
competition, They raged at the thooght of 

[Continued on page 30] 
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The Woman Who ‘Teaches Chicago 


In One Year's Work, Ella Flagg Young, Chicago's First Woman Superintendent, Has 
Lifted the City's Schools Perceptibly Nearer Honesty, Democracy and Usefulness 


By RugrA CHILDE Dorr 


Author of ** What Eight Million Women Want,“ etc. 
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When the news came in the fall of 1009 
that a woman had been elected superin 
tendent of the public schools of Chicago, 
the nation looked an with surprise, nol 
unmixed in some quarters, with misgiv- 
ings. When for the F7 * time in its his- 
tory the National E onal Association 
threw off "mas: ı omination.” mak- 
ing Chicago's i$, cul сене president 
of the powerful ого cel 7n, Ella Flagy 
Young became the wol talked of woman 
in America, II wu ta us that the 
time has now come do review Mrs. 
Young's administration and to take stock 
of her achievements. Mrs. Dorr here tells 
the fascinating story of what a strong 
personality and a fresh, vigorous idea 
have done for the schools of Chicago. 
—Tie Epitors. 


LITTLE more than a year 

ago it was announced that 

a woman, Ella Flagg 

Young, had received the 

A appointment of superin- 
tendent of schools in Chi- 

cago. This office, which is 

rewarded with а salary of 

ten thousand a year, is, 

next to that of superintendent of schools in 

New York, the highest prize in the educational 
world in America. It Ваз been more coveted 
than the presideney of any college or uni- 
versity, It carries with it more power, more 
distinction, more opportunity than any col- 
leviate office in this country. 

That this power, this great opportunity. 
hould have been bestowed upon Mrs. Young 
all the more remarkable when it is consid- 
ered that few high prizes in the educational 
world have hitherto fallen to women. But 
that is not the only tradition whieh was vio- 
lated by the appointment of Mrs. Young. 
For example there is a tradition, practically 
amounting to a rule, that superintendents are 
not developed out of the teaching force. А 
cundidate, in order to qualify for a high edu- 
eational office, must have been for a long time 
removed from the sehoolroom. Also he must 
be imported from a distance. Too close an 
acquaintance with local school affairs is not a 
recommendation. 

It was almost equally an innovation in 
school affairs to behold a superintendent with 
no commercial ambitions, no business affilia- 
tions, no interests whatever outside of eduen- 
tion. It almost strains credulity to record 
what such a superintendent of sehools is able 
in a short time to accomplish, Mrs. Young 
was given ne new opportunities. The appro- 
priation for the sehool year was no larger 
than it had been. Yet Mrs, Young, within a 
year after her appointment, had done at least 
these things: She had 

Raised the teachers’ salaries; 

m every school child in Chicago a seat 
in school; 

Extended manual training into the lower 
grades; 

Added some extremely practical and inter- 
esting features to the curriculum in the ele- 
mentary grades, 

She did all this without raising any addi- 
tional money, building any new schools, or 
widing any more hours to the school day. 
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To understand the signuifivance of this nc- 
complishment it is necessary to know some- 
thing about the woman herself and the situa- 
tion which confronted the Chicago schools at 
the time of her appointment, 


А Lire SPENT IN. SCHOOLROOMS 

Mrs. Young has been a teacher during two- 
thirds of sixty-six years of life, and she has 
spent more than forty years in the Chicago 
schools, occupying every sort of position from 
grade teacher to president of the Normal Col- 
lege, Entering the schools a young girl just 
out of the class room, she served her appren- 
ticeship in the elementary schools. She 
earned her promotion to the high school, and 
afterwards became school principal, school 
supervisor and distriet superintendent. 

И being impossible, at that time, for a 
woman to rise to a higher position in the sys- 
tem, Mrs. Young resigned from publie sehool 
service, She went to the University of Chi- 
cago, and for a period of years was associated 
in the famous School of Education with its 
brilliant founder, Prof. John Dewey, now 
of Columbia University. Many of Professor 
Dewey's most valuable theories were worked 
out in collaboration with Mrs. Young. 

Leaving the university in 1905, Mrs. Yourgr 
became president of the Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, a position she held at the time of her ap- 
pointment as superintendent of schools, 

There is no phase of publie school life in 
Chicago with which Mrs. Young is not inti- 
mately acquainted, She knows hundreds of 
teachers personally, and many hundreds more 
by sight, She trained numbers of teachers 


in her normal classes. and there still remain 
in the system many who served under her 
principalship. 

If Mrs. Youug, before her appointment, was 
well acquainted with the Chicago schools, so 
were the sehool authorities well ucqnuinted 
with Mrs. Young, u fact which again makes 
her appointment all the more remarkable. 
For the school authorities knew that Mrs. 
Young differed in essential respects from any 
superintendent Chicago ever had before. 
They knew that she believed in a democratic 
form of school management, instead of in the 
autocracy which reigns everywhere in educa- 
tional systems. They knew that she would 
claim absolute independence of action for 
herself. They knew that she would never 
yield an inch to business interests. You have 
to know something about the conduct of pub- 
lie school affairs in our large cities to realize 
the extraordinary departure from tradition 
which the appointment of Ella Flagg Young 
indicates. 

The real facts in the case may as well be 
stated frankly. Mrs, Young is a great edu- 
but she was by no means appointed 
on that account. She is an object of 
veneration to the women teachers of Chicago, 
but no Board of Education ever appointed a 
superintendent to please the women teachers, 
Mrs. Young received her appointment De- 
cause there was a situation in the Chicago 
schools with which the Board of Education 
was utterly unable to cope, but to which it 
could not with dignity surrender. Her ap- 
pointment was a compromise with the situa- 
tion. И was made in the hope of ending a 
ten years’ struggle of conflicting interests, the 
sume kind of a struggle which is carried on 
ceaselessly in almost every large school sys- 
tem in the country. 

In its subservience to business interests. 
the successive. Boards of Education in Chicago 
have gone beyond the limits usually deemed 
polite in publie school vireles, They have 
been so generous in the matter of disposing 
school lands that many valuable plots in the 
heart of the city were practically given away. 
The few plots still owned by the schools have 
been leased to great corporate interests for 
something like one-third less than rentals paid 
for adjoining properties. So careful of the 
feelings of certain publie utilities corpora- 
tions have. the Boards. of Education been, 
that the companies were allowed for years to 
evade the payment of their taxes, a share of 
which should have accrued to the school fund. 

А crisis was reached in January, 1900, 
when, in order to assist the tax-dodging policy 
of the companies, the Board of Education eut 
the salaries of the teachers seventy-five dol- 
lars n year. 

The teachers met in their organization 
known as the Teachers’ Federation, and asked 
each other what was to be done. What was 
done is a matter of general knowledge. Un- 
der their lead Margaret Haley and Cathe- 
rine Goggin, they became a labor union, affili- 
ated with the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
Backed by the organized labor forces the two 
women leaders began a superb fight against 
the tax-dodging corporations. They obliged 
the Supreme Court of the state to order an 
appraisal of the properties; they forced the 
State Bourd of Estimate and Apportionment 
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to perform this duty, long neglected; they 
forced the corporations, which included sev- 
eral traction companies, the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company, and the Chicago Gas. and 
Electric Light Company, to pay into the city 
treasury the taxes they had for years with- 
held. The teachers added to the income of 
the city the neat sum of $00000 а year, nnd 
of this sum $250,000 belonged to the school 
fund. 


Тик Five Years’ War 


This much accomplished, the teachers sued 
the Board of Education and compelled the 
Board to pay their back salaries. This state 
of warfare between the Board and the teach- 
ers lasted for five years. 

One by one the teachers suceessfully sur- 
mounted the obstacles which the Bourds of 
Education placed in the way of promotion 
and salary advance. Their last fight, directed 
against the entire policy of the city superin- 
tendent, E. G. Cooley, resulted in the downfall 
of the administration, the complete surrender 
of the Board, and the appointment of Ella 
Flagg Young. 

Out of something like sixty enndidates for 
the position, the Board selected five who were 
considered especially strong, Ella Flagg 
Young was one of these tive candidates, One 
after another, in alphabetical order, the candi- 
dates were called into the Bourd room and 
put through an examination, The examina- 
tion was partly educational, and it ended in 
each case with a question: “Tf you were 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, what 
would you do with the Teachers’ Federation g" 

Mrs. Young was the lust eandidate exam- 
ined, It is not quite fair to say that she was 
examined at all. At the first question Mrs, 
Young quietly reminded the Board that its 
members were net educators, and hence were 
not capable of giving her an educational test. 
She pointed to her forty years’ record in 
sehool and college work, and suggestel that 
they allow that record to speak for her. Then 
came the question: “What would you do 
with the Tea v Federation?" 

“Gentlemen.” said Mrs. Young, in effect, 
“the Teachers’ Federation was organized to 
combat certain conditions, many of which 
have already been altered, Certain conditions 
remaining deserve to be altered. When that 
is nccomplished the Teachers’ Federation will 
be in a position to render valuable service to 
the schools. It would be my ambition to en- 
list that service," 

It was late in the day, almost night in fact. 
Dinner hour was overdue, but not a member 
of the Board stirred from his chair, They 
wanted to hear more of this extraordinary 
woman's ambitions for the schools of Chi- 
cago. They began to ask her questions, much 
us though they themselves were school chil- 
dren. For two hours Mrs. Young sat at the 
head of the long table in the Board room 
and talked to these business men about ehil- 
dren, education, industrial training, vocation- 
al work, the preparation for life which true 
education should supply. 

One Board member gave me his assurance 
that he had never passed a more interesting 
two hours. “I did not know before,” he con- 
fessed, “that the publie schools meant all 
that to a city.” 

Mrs. Young beeaine superintendent by 
unanimous vote, Her appointment was for 
oe year only, and it is believed by many in 
Chicago that there was no intention of retain- 
ing her services longer. А business Board 
needs a business superintendent, But in this 
emergency the Board needed a peacemaker, 
and the fact that Mrs. Young was, in addi- 
tion, a great educator, was only one more 
reuson for appointing her. 

Whatever plan the Board may have had for 
dropping her at the end of the year was 
frustrated by Mrs. Young herself, by ви in- 
curable habit she has of making good at every 
job she engages in. Before the year was up 
she had made so good that the Board dared 
not attempt to replace her. 

In the first place Mrs Young had more 
than fulfilled her promise of restoring peace 
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in the ranks of the teachers, For the first 
time in years the Teachers’ Federation ceased 
to be an aggressive body. Its sword was 
forged into a plowshare. The whole strength 
und efficiency of the teaching force became 
concentrated on the work of educating chil- 
dren. An innovation more startling in public 
schools affairs, any teacher will tell you, is not 
on reverd, 

To understand. how so much was aecom- 
plished you will have to know something of 
Mrs, Young's unique and compelling person- 
ality. She has, to begin, a great mind, a 
mind in whieh the leading ehuracteristic is 
order, There is no mental waste, there are во 
loose ends; there is no displacement of ideas. 
A mind like this plans u school system as an 
architect plans a great building, as a field 
marshal plans a campaign, 

An architect does not lay brick, nor does а 
Held marshal curry a musket, Mrs. Young 
never does any work which an assistant ought 
to do. She parcels out the routine work of 
the department among several assistant super- 
intendents, retaining for herself those tasks 
which no one but the superintendent ean do. 
For example, she does not attend to such 
meehunien] tusks us assigning and transfer- 
ring teachers, considering applications | for 
leave of absence, and the like. She does not 
spend. hours over miscellaneous. correspond- 
ence, She does not supervise evening schools 
for adults, She appoints able assistants to at- 
tend to these matters. ‘They report to her and 
are responsible to her, but she dees not do 
their work, 

By employing people to attend to the rou- 
tine of school management, Mrs. Young is 
uble to get an enormous amount of work done, 
and at the same time is herself left free to 
think, to plan and to devise. «She never wastes 
her energies, She makes every effort count. 
As one of her colleagues in the Normal 
aid of her: “F never knew person 
t so little time.“ 

When Mrs. Young became superintendent of 
мерон» she lost no time in putting the schools 
and all school affairs in order, She raised the 
teachers’ salaries by an orderly rearrangement 
of school funds, She made u thorough study 
of the budget, and when she found a depart- 
ment where money could possibly be spared, 
she transferred that money to the salaries 
fund. 

At the time when she assumed office there 
were nearly nine thousand children on half 
time in sehool. By the end of the year the 
number had been reduced to 3,206, This was 
effected in some instances by a readjustment 
of district boundaries, permitting children in 
a crowded district to attend school in a dis- 
trict less crowded. In other cases room was 
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found for the homeless school children by the 
simple expedient of converting an assembly 
room or a gymnasium into a classroom. 

By lopping off a few frills in the higher 
grades, Mrs. Young was able to give the chil- 
dren in the fifth and sixth grades the mannal 
training all such children need, but which 
they very seldom get, Mrs. Young knows 
that the great majority of children leave 
school as soon as they reach the age of four- 
teen, and at the completion of the sixth grade. 
Therefore the younger children need manual 
training more than the older ones need it. 
Before these children who leave school at four- 
teen stretches a long life of toil in factory, 
shop and department Store, Mrs. Young be- 
lieves that the publie sehool owes more special 
attention to these children than it does to the 
minority who are financially able to go to 
high school and after that to college, 

The greatest work Mrs, Young has done is 
to rearrange, for the benefit of the majority of 
the elementary grade children, the- entire 
grade curriculum, She has not yet completed 
this rearrangement. Time and money will 
be requited before it can be completed. But 
she has made a wonderful beginning. 


Making Over tue Covrse or SrUDY 


Iu rearranging the course of study, Mrs. 

Young took her first > m organizing the 
sehools on а democratic basis. She invited 
every school organization in the city to co- 
operate in council, She asked for the teach- 
vrs’ ideas, and invited their criticism. Ex- 
perience had taught her the value of such 
cooperation, 
There is room here for no more than a sin- 
gle feature of the new curriculum, Every les- 
son, from arithmetic to history, is so con- 
ducted that it has a direct bearing on modern 
life. It has a direct relation to the affairs 
of the community, the every-day life of Chi- 
cago. 

Do you remember the painful process of 
learning to rend? Пате you lately: visited a 
primary school? “Sew the eat.” “The eat 
has a rut.“ „ John has a ball." The children 
drone or shout ог bawl these stock phrases 
in expressionless tones. The words have for 
them по vital no interest. They suggest 
по ideas whate 

In Chicago's primary schools they no longer 
waste time on “the cat hus а rat," They 
talk about the postman, milkman, grocer, fire- 
man. The sehool world and the daily life of 
home, just those things which touch the 
child's own experience, these alone are drawn 
upon for reading nnd spelling themes, and 
even for kindergarten and manual training 
work, 
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The Relation of Alcohol to Disease 


Ana the Effects of its Excessive or Moderate Use upon the Body and the Mind 


By ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 


M.D. 


Visiting Physician to Bellevue Hospital, Professor of Clinical Medicine, Cornell University 


N the simple heading of 
the subject-matter of this 
article there are contained 
such possibilities of facts 
and fancies, truths and er- 
rors, and wide differences 
of opinion, that it seems 
wise to define not only its 
meaning, but some of the 
What is disease! To many 


words themselves, 
people it is a definite concrete thing which 
seizes one in its clutches, holds one captive, or 
possesses one for a second time, and then if 
overcome releases its grip and one is free and 


in good health again. But disease is not an 
entity, even though some agents, as bacteria, 
are living organisms. It is the lack of some 
processes which these agents overcome, and 
others which they set in motion, as mani- 
fested by disturbances of various functions of 
different organs in the body that make up 
some of our diseases. Our bodies are often in 
a state of delicate equilibrium, and if some 
one gland fails to secrete, or secretes too 
abundantly, the resulting condition. may be- 
come а disease. As health is a harmonious 
relationship between the various functions of 
different parts of the body, so disease is a dis- 
turbance of this harmony. The question of 
the relation of aleohol to disease becomes a 
question as to whether or not this narcotic if 
taken into the body can react on the various 
tissues and organs of the body to such a de- 
gree as to disturb the equilibrium of health. 
And, furthermore, ean this disturbance of 
healthy equilibrium be permanent and the 
body acquire a lasting diseased condition ? 


How ir Arrects DIFFERENT MEN 


Alcohol is classed here as a narcotic and 
not a stimulant, because we shall see later 
that aleohol is rather а paralyzer of func- 
tions, even when it seems to stimulate, than 
a producer of increased output from any or- 
gan. The time honored idea that alcohol is a 
stimulant and that, if used in moderation, it is 
a tonic, is so ingrained in the average mind 
that it is with the greatest difficulty that men 
can be made to realize that even in what 
scems moderate doses it may injure them. 
This is especially true as one sees men who 
all their lives have indulged moderately in 
alcoholic beverages from which seemingly no 
harm has resulted. The truth, perhaps, is 
best summed up by the old adage that what is 
one man’s meat is another man's poison, and 
there is no question tl t the effects of al- 
eohol in small or moderate doses is vastly dif- 
ferent from its effects in large doses, or in 
long continued, excessive use. Different 
human beings react differently to similar 
amounts of aleohol, and conversely, identical 
amounts of alcohol will affect different indi- 
viduals in different ways. even when it poisons 
all of them. For instance, if alcohol sets dif- 
ferent processes in motion which hring about 
damage to the individual, we find that in some 
persons it has injured the heart and arteries, 
in others it has affected the liver or stomach, 
leaving the brain and nervous tissues free 
from damage. while in still others the body 
in general seems to be untouched and the 
brain and nervous tissues suffer the injuries. 
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It is not uncommon to sce а man who has 
partaken freely of alcoholic beverages all his 
life with neither he nor his friends conscious 
that his intellect has suffered or deteriorated 
thereby, to find suddenly that his circulatory 
and digestive systems are seriously and perma- 
nently damaged. On the other hand, many a 
drunkard has become a burden to his family 
and the community, with his personality de- 
teriorated, his intellect rendered useless, 
while his circulation and digestion remain un- 
impaired, and he lives long years a nuisance 
and a burden to his environment. 

: Since I have made the distinction between 
moderation and excess in the use of alcohol, 
it will be well to define what is regarded as 
excess, and what moderation, in order that 
the effects of both may be considered. Phys- 
iologie excess, it seems to me, has been best 
defined by a brilliant Frenchman named 
Duelaux, who says that any one has drunken 
alcoliol to excess who one hour after he has 
taken it is conscious in any way of having 
done so. If after a drink of any alcoholic bev- 
erage has been taken, wine, whiskey, or what- 
ever it may be, an hour later we feel ourselves 
flushed, tongue loosened, or if we are heavy 
and drowsy, or, if we find our natural reserve 
slightly in abeyance, if the judgment is not as 
sternly accurate as before partaking of the 
beverage, if the imagination is unusually ac- 
tive and close consccutive reasoning not as 
easy as before, if we think we do our work 
much better, but next morning realize we 
haven’t accomplished quite as much or done 
it as well as we expected, then we have shown 
a physiologic excessive intake of aleohol, and 
an amount which if continued will produce 
damage somewhere in the body. Moderation 
in the use of alcohol means that it be taken 
in amounts of which one remains unconscious. 
This may seem a narrow and hard line to 
draw, and may seem to eonfine the amount 
of alcohol that may be consumed to much 
less than many people wish to indulge in. 
How much in actual amount this should be 
with any given individual depends upon that 
individual alone, and no one can be a law to 


any other individual than himself. s зап 
be engaged in severe manual lr’. 18- 
cular exercise, he can consume „ ге aleohol 


without detriment than when 
tary life, although the char 
that he will do may not ! 
alcohol were taken. 


x ug а seden- 
‘tr of the work 
"as good as if no 
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The above definition, however, must suf- 
fice. We must fix some standard between 
moderation and excess, id“ the more ac- 
eurately we define imodera.ion, the more nar- 
rowly do we confine it. Judged by the above 
standard. alcohol taken in moderate doses does 
not seem more than to stimulate the digestive 
processes of the stomach, increase the flow of 
blood through the heart. increase the circula- 
tion in the periphery and skin, dilate the 
capillaries, and make it easier for the cireula- 
tion to complete its cycles. When absorbed 
into the body in such doses, it ean act as a 
food, and, in faet. as mueh as is burnt up 
by the body does aet as а food. although it 
differs from other foods in that it is never 
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stored up. It can replace in energy-giving 
properties sugars or fats, and being burnt up 
by the body can give out the equivalent of 
sugar and fat in muscular energy, and heat 
generated and given out by the body. Its 
effect is similar to that obtained by sugar 
and fats which are taken up by the body 
when needed and in the amounts requisite to 
the body at the moment, and it seems to be 
treated as far as ean be seen 8s other foods for 
fuel. But it is not an economieal fuel be- 
cause the human organism does not perform 
its work as well as when there is no alcohol 
in the ration. Simultancously when being 
consumed as food it is exerting its drug 
action. In this process it is the more easily 
available, and thus the sugar and fats are 
stored up while the alcohol is burnt up; it 
spares the fat consumption, often causing an 
increase of bodily weight through the putting 
on of fat. То those who are accustomed to 
its use, it seems also to spare the protein con- 
sumption of the body, but to those unaceus- 
tomed to its usc it has the opposite effect, in- 
creasing the destructive breaking down of 
proteins. 


Dancer SIGNALS UX IEE DED 


Moderate indulgence in alcoholic beverages 
adds to the pleasures of existence with a great 
many men, and while it seems to increase 
their pleasures and broaden the extent of their 
mental experiences, it cannot be said to in- 
crease their powers of accurate mental activ- 
ity, though it temporarily inereases the imag- 
inative flow of ideas. It relieves the fee'ing 
of both body and mental fatigue for the 
time being. an effeet which may be an ad- 
vantage or may be a distinct disadvantage, for 
fatigue is Nature's warning when to stop, 
and if we dull ourselves to this feeling and 
leave the warning unheeded, we may eusily 
go on to harmful excesses of overwork and 
overexertion. It is doubtful if the moderate 
drinking of aleohol. as we have defined mod- 
eration, sets in motion processes which may 
so disturb the equilibrium of the body as to 
cause disease, 

Broadly speaking, the excessive use of al- 
cohol injures the body in two ways. It in- 
jures the functional cells of the different 
organs, for aleohol is distinctly a cellular 
poison, and it further disturbs thc nutrition 
of the organs by its injurious action on the 
blood vessels which supply nutrition to the 
various parts of the body. Whether to replace 
the destroyed cells or as a result of the con- 
gestion there is also an increase in the con- 
nective tissue framework of the various 
organs. The action of alcohol on the circula- 
tion is one of the enrliest effects whieh is 
shown after it is taken into the body. The 
flushing of the skin is а beginning paralysis 
of the minute capillary blood vessels. If 
habitually indulged in, the effect is a eontinu- 
ous dilatation of the vessels, although it seems 
for a while in the early stages that there is a 
toning up of the circulation. Yet excessive 
indulgence brings with'it always a lowering 
of the blood pressure and finally tbe chronic 
congestions in the internal viscera. The ac- 
tion on the heart at first is to make it beat 
fuller and stronger, but if continued, the ef- 
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feet is also one of paralysis of its muscle 
and a diminution of the output of work done, 
and finally it is а paralyzer of the heart's ac- 
tion. In some persons, through its injury to 
the cardiac blood vessels and intrinsie muscle 
of the heart, it sets in motion those morbid 
processes which result in angina pectoris. 
Beginning with the stomach, we find that 
when alcohol is taken in excess it not only 
disturbs the processes of digestion that are 
then going on, if it is taken in greater amount 
than five per cent. of the stomach content, 
but it also acts directly on the mucous mem- 
brane, producing an irritant action. We have 
formed here a chronie congestion of the mu- 
cous membrane which produces swollen cells, 
and the digestive glands of the stomach pro- 
duce an excess of mucus which interferes with 
digestion, and the resulting congestion inter- 
feres with the gastric seerctions. It ends in 
producing a swollen, inflamed mucous mem- 
brane, often with hemorrhages. These ргос- 
esses may go on to an atrophic form of 
gastritis, in which the mucous membrane may 
bo so atrophied that it is unable to secrete 
sufficient gastric juice. The acid of the gas- 
trie juice, combining with certain substances 
in the intestine, is one of the stimulants which 
causes the production of the pancreatic secre- 
tion. The pancreas not alone digests the meats 
and other proteids, but it changes starch into 
sugar, and also has a fat splitting ferment. 
Thus we see that pancreatic digestion is a 
most important function, and does much 
more in the digestive work than the stom- 
ach. When therefore the acids of the gas- 
trie juice are lacking, there is an insufficient 
stimulus to the pancreas to pour out its 
complex juices and complete digestion. 


Tue ATTACK UPON THE Liver 


Alcohol is во rapidly absorbed from the 
stomach and the upper intestine, that it does 
not as a rule produce much change in tbe 
small intestines. The absorption of the di- 
gested food from the intestinal tract by al- 
coholies when recovering from a debauch is 
greater than normal, provided they have 
ceased from their alcohol. The absorbing 
powers of the intestine remain a long time, and 
is the reason that so many alcoholics appear 
во well-nourished. The acids of the gastric 
juice also stimulate the excretion of bile from 
the liver, and combining with the same fer- 
ment, the seeretion, being taken up by the 
blood, stimulates the liver to an increased se- 
eretion of bile. If therefore one has so injured 
the stomach with the taking of alcohol that 
the mucous membrane is unable to secrete a 
proper gastric juice, it is readily seen that 
the proper stimulation to the liver and the 
pancreas are lacking, and the equilibrium of 
the entire digestive process of the body is 
upset. The blood from all the intestines gocs 
directly to the liver. tbe cireulation of this 
organ being so arranged that the blood must 
filter through and bathe the liver cells before 
it is gathered into a eentral vein and returns 
into the general circulation. In fact the 
liver is the great chemical laboratory of the 
body, and the eomplex processes that go on 
there are as yet but little understood. The 
processes which I have described as generally 
characteristic of aleohol are seen to a very 
marked extent in the liver. There is a chronic 
congestion, and there is very frequently vari- 
ous forms of degeneration in the hepatic cells, 
and in many cases an increase in the con- 
nective tissue to such an extent as to cause 
the disease known as cirrhosis of the liver. 

Alcohol may also under certain circum- 
stances produce such excessive fatty degenera- 
tion in the liver, as in itself to be a menace to 
existenee, for if the liver ceases to do its 
proper work, the whole minute nutritive 
chemistry, the metabolism of the body, breaks 
to pieces. The liver stands an enormous 
amount of use and abuse, and it is one of 
the last organs to give way under grcat 
strain, but when its functional processes do 
break down, the existence of the individual 
is not much further prolonged. The liver can 
consume and break down а certain amount 
of alcohol, but when more is poured into it 
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than it can assimilate, some of it must go 
through into the general circulation and over 
the body, flowing to the brain and poisoning 
this organ, and the other nervous tissues. 

The action of alcohol on the nervous tissues 
constitutes, in the eyes of the majority, the 
main injury that aleohol does te a human 
being. Certain it is that the action of al- 
cohol on the brain does more to distort and 
pervert a man's relationship with his envi- 
ronment, than any other action whieh aleohol 
has on the body. It is through the poison of 
this organ that the personality of the indi- 
vidual is so ehanged and so poisoned that а 
degeneration of the individual in character 
and morals is brought about. И is here, too, 
that the widest differences of tolerance and 
intolerance to alcohol are shown. Some men 
may consume enormous quantities and their 
mental balance apparently remain intact. 
Other individuals cannot take a single glass 
of wine without being distinctly affected by it, 
or rendered unmistakably drunken. The gross 
injuries found in the brain of those dying 
from the effects of alcohol are partly due to 
the effect of alcohol on the eireulation and 
the injury to the blood vessels, thus diminish- 
ing the nutrition of the brain and injuring 
the brain tissue itself, and besides, as we 
have seen in other viscera, to the increase in 
connective tissue. 

It is not necessary here to go into the de- 
tails of the minute formation of the cells, how 
each cell is formed of a cell body and many 
branches, as one may conceive, growing like 
a tree or bush with the many branches stretch- 
ing out and touching other branches of re- 
lated and adjacent cells. When these den- 
drites or branches are in contact, there is an 
interrelationship between the processes of the 
two cells. Alcohol causes a retraction of the 
tiny branches one from another and the cells 


are disassoviatcd, so that the mental processes: 


become disassociated from each other, and the 
cells themselves degenerate and are unable to 
carry on their functions; thus we sce the 
functions of memory and of the reproduction 
of images by memory prevented, the inability 
of the mind to reason, through the inability of 
the mind to call up former experienees, feel- 
ings and ideas. and a weakening of the power 
of each cell to take in impressions. 

Every person who drinks alcohol to excess 
will not show every form of mental deteriora- 
tion that may be produced by excessive indul- 
gence, and the degree of deterioration in in- 
telligence which goes to make up the sum 
total of mentality varies greatly in different 
individuals. All who drink aleohol to excess, 
however, show some diminution in their judg- 
ment. Judgment means the power of recall- 
ing various memories of perceptions through 
the senses, which have come in from the out- 
side world, memories of ideas. memories of 
emotions, and all the complicated association 
of ideas that these bring up. and in the re- 
calling of them weigh each one with the other 
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"THES is the place! I know 
The broken door, the ragged 
bed u bloom 
Where poppiés grow, 
Row after row. « 


This is the place. 

A year ago her footprint 
Marked the garden path 
With tender hollow. 

But now? 
Time’s step is slow to follow. 
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and judge of the value between them. This 
also means reasoning and decision for action. 
This power of reasoning and judging is weak- 
ened in the alcoholic, and in any brain long 
poisoned by alcohol it is an impossibility to 
exercise it. Memory itself is also weakened. 
There is excessive forgetfulness of the recent 
past, and in some cases of advanced alcohol- 
ism there is absolute forgetfulness of wide 
gaps of years; a man may be unable to re- 
member anything from the last five minutes 
back for twenty years, and then remember 
back to childhood. The memories of child- 
hood are more essily stamped on the brain 
than are those of adult life, both because it 
takes less to impress a ehild, and beeause 
there is not the complexity of ideas crowding 
into the brain, nor th» complexity of associa- 
tion of ideas to be recorded. Therefore mem- 
ories of childhood make a deeper impress and 
last longer, and so the complex memories of 
the adult are the first to be forgotten in the 
aleoholie, and those of childhood remain. 


Errecr vron Memory AND JUDGMENT 


Besides the absolute forgetfulness, there is 
another form of forgetfulness in the alco- 
holie which often: produces a ludicrous result. 
This is a perversion of memory. The person 
may be in a perfectly strange place and mect 
strangers, and yet be eonvineed that he has 
secn the place and met the strangers before, 
and greet them as old friends. This feeling 
of having been there before occurs in normal, 
healthy people, and may be simply the expres- 
sion of momentary fatigue, or procced from 
some unknown cause; but it is grossly ex- 
aggregated in the alcoholic, and cannot as 
easily be straightened out as in the normal 
mind. 

The imaginative faculties of the mind are 
at first heightened by alcohol, and this often 
produces bright, witty remarks in those who 
have taken enough alcohol to have their 
imaginations stimulated and their judgment 
slightly inhibited, so that their ideas crowd 
readily to their minds and their tongues are 
loosened. Often, however, they say things 
whieh though bright and witty had better 
be left unsaid, and this is an indication of tho 
beginning paralysis of their judgment. Tho 
imaginative faculties, however, are not соп- 
atructively inereased by alcohol, and it does 
not conduce to reproduction and creative abil- 
ity, whieh requires memory and constructive 
thought. In this connection Kraeplin's ex- 
periments have shown that alcohol makes easy 
the liberation of movements from the cortical 
areas of the brain, that is, the transforma- 
tion of ideas and memories of movements into 
deeds, but no real mental power is given; for 
while a man may feel that he 1s doing things 
better with than without alcohol, as a matter 
of fact he is not doing them so well. This 
sense of self-approbation is very characteristie 
of the alcoholic. His judgment is gone, not 
only in regard to his mental proeesses, but 
very essentially regarding himself, and it may 
be truly said that while alcohol shrinks the 
judgment, it swells the self-conceit. This 
abnormally good opinion of his diminished 
abilities renders the alcoholic exceedingly 
complacent; he is persuaded that at any time 
he can give up drinking if he chooses, and he 
is unable to appreciate the rapid deterioration 
of his intellect. One cannot separate the will 
of an individual from his personality, and the 
weak-willed individuals, while they may pos- 
sess many other agreeable characteristics, аго 
lacking in the progressive force which strong 
characters possess. Alcohol weakens the will, 
causes the personality itself to deteriorate, 
and there is a lack of initiative; there is the 
ever ready specious explanation why nothing 
is ever done; there is a boastful conecited es- 
timation of what can be done. With the judg- 
ment perverted the alcoholic cannot at the 
proper time in the right way. no matter how 
much he may be willing to admit the necessity 
for eorrect action, and on the other hand he is 
equally powerless to prevent wrong action on 
his part, especially when such action has any- 

[Continued on page 46.] 
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ITTY HARTIGAN had 
| і not been in the National 
Press Clipping Bureau 


1 K three days before her aura 
E was clearly defined. Al- 
R ready, on the third day, 
she was going out to lunch- 
eon with Miss Murphy, 


the stenographer, who got 
tifteen dollars a week, and was called Miss 
Murphy by all the readers and clippers, as 
well as by her employer. Only two other girls 
had over seven dollars a week. Kitty herself 
had but four dollars to start, since she had all 
of the National's list of subseribers and their 
complicated wants to learn. 

But her memory was good, and she made 
short shrift of the typed pages she was set to 
memorize, though over parts of them she 
stared and over others laughed, An Eastern 
manufacturer of baby-carriages and go-carts 
desired all birth notices the eountry over; and 
a New York tombstone company wished all 
deaths — in country papers only — from New 
York to the City of Mexico. A Chicago firm 
had its order in for all mentions of leg and 
arm amputations — it dealt in artificial limbs 
and placed its advertising.matter so. Dozens 
of Senators and other American statesmen de- 
sired “all mention.” АН of these, and hun- 
dreds like them. Kitty had to learn. 

Kitty IIartigan's lome was on Chatham 
Court, almost within shadow of the great gas 
tanks. Through all the savory distriet of 
“Little Ilell," spreading from Market Street 
to the river, and reaching as far north as 
Division Street, she was known as a girl who 
held her head high. ller father, Tom Tlarti- 
gan, rode with Engine Eleven from its Dear- 
born Street house, and her stepmother, only 
ten years older than Kitty, took care of her 
two elder children and the ill-kept twins. 
Kitty was the only child of the first. wife, but 
she had no stepehill's traditional place in the 
Hartigan home, owing solely to what * Little 
Hell" with unwilling admiration, called 
“Kitty IIartigan's air.” 

It was this same pride that brought Kitty 
to the Press Clipping Bureau. When young 
Dan O'Meara, six fect one, the probable suc- 
cessor to his idolizing father, the Elm Street 
saloonkeeper and political boss, was accident- 
ally shot dead in his father’s place of business, 
life ahead suddenly stretched out very somber 
and dreary for Kitty Hartigan. It was to 
have been tbe grandest wedding in “ Little 
Hell’s” history. After the gorgeous funeral, 
Tom Hartigan had just one word to say: 
* Ye'll kape on as before, with a futher that's 
able to care for a grievin' gurrl.” 

But Mrs. Hartigan's busy tongue dripped 
corrosive hints and Kitty turned her faee to- 
ward industry. She had long since made up 
her mind about the back-breaking drudgery of 
factory work, about clerking, standing all day 
and spoiling the figure. She would have none 
of this. She answered advertisements and 
finally, fortified by a high school training, she 
eame to the Bureau. 


II 


Before many weeks passed. Kitty became a 
marked figure in the Bureau. She developed 
rapidly into a clever reader, with a genius for 
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remembering, not ouly orders, but all the em- 
phases and prohibitions with which they were 
hedged about, and she was promoted with un- 
usual speed from country papers to the more 
important state and city ones. She had al- 
ways read dubious literature, to be sure, but 
the habit of reading stood her in good stead 
now, for the secret of success in her work lay 
in the facility with which she caught the gist 
of a column at a glance, and located signifi- 
cant names and phrases on the pages as un- 
erringly as if they were printed there in black- 
face type. At the end of her third month she 
was drawing her seven dollars а week, and was 
all but abreast of the head readers, the girls 
who drew their nine dollars and read nothing 
but the various editions of the city papers all 
day long. It soon became whispered about that 
her deep mourning had its romantie cause; 
that she was the girl one of the more flam- 
boynnt papers had featured as * the Chatham 
Court Princess" in the two days’ excitement 
over Dan O'Meara's death, the girl who was 
to have been married to the murdered man, 
and her aloofness from most of her fellow 
readers and her natural “air” brought her, 
here, the old unwilling admiration and grudg- 
ing sympathy. 

* You were wise to go into deep mourning," 
observed Celeste Murphy one noon, when, in 
a rare spasm of economy, she lunched at one 
of the many girls’ clubs down-town, and 
brought her hot roast-beef sandwich and iee- 
cream to Kitty's table. You're young enough 
to make it effective without it's being а real 
waste of time, especially as you got in the 
papers, And between you aud me, girls of 
your type and mine can't do better than 
black." 

“T hate black,” said Kitty suddenly, more 
of the cause than the effect. 

Absurd!“ said Miss Murphy. * Your red 
hair makes it perfect. In other things you 
could so easily look fast; in black you can 
always seem quiet — that's the new order, my 
dear." 

Kitty felt startled, but held her peace. 

“Tt was just that effect that got you your 
place,” Celeste added. “Mr. Clymen has a 
perfect passion for effects, and — to tell you 
the truth, you rather floored me at first — I 
took you for a lady friend instead of a girl 
after a job." 

Kitty felt unreasonably confused, but held 
her tongue, after her manner when at loss. 

“Mr. Clymen’s been very kind to you in- 
deed," Miss Murphy added cheerfully. “ But 
he’s that way to all the girls— that’s why 
they all call him ‘ poppa!? — it means — noth- 
ing." ‹ E 

Then to Kitty, child & her ward and wise 
with the wisdom of the slums, the purport of 
the friendly little talk blazes] clear, and she 
straightened herself beside Celestes full- 
blown splendor with a touch of the brogue 
that came when she was excited and angry. 

“Tve my own father, and Dan's that's like 
a second. I'll not be needin’ a third.” 

For а moment the girls measured each other; 
both of them sprung from the city’s slums, 
Kitty Hartigan from “ Little Hell.“ Celeste 
straight out of Halsted Street near the stock- 
yards; each of them moralless, though one still 
clung with a fancied hold to a technical mo- 
rality that the other had flung aside. Material 
expedieney was the raw motivation of each 
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life; if, with Kitty, it meant the marriage 
altar, it was in no sense a higher prompting 
than Celeste’s. The manager, Clymen, possible 
way of escape from a hard, working world, had 
dropped below her horizon after the first day, 
when she learned he was married and there- 
fore ineligible in her scheme. Even without 
the involuntary flattery of Celeste's fear she 
was entirely willing to let that young woman's 
playground alone. 
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As the year wore on, Kitty found another 
reuson, other than prudence, for keeping the 
men about her at a distance. Spurred on by 
his father, Dan’s younger brother Jimmy 
came courting her. Kitty's beauty had ap- 
pealed to some deep old-country instinct of 
Old Dan’s heart, transplanted Connemara 
peasant that he was. II is idol was dead, but 
Jimmy remained, though Jimmy was neither 
steady nor straight-cyed. But marriage works 
wonders — Old Dan sought solace so. 

In January Kitty wore Jimmy's first gift 
to the office, а necklace of turquoise matrix 
set in gold. Jimmy had a good friend on 
South Clark Street before whose narrow door 
swung the three balls, and Jacob Katz chanced 
on many a rare thing in his varied trade. Dur- 
ing the morning recess Kitty allowed the girls 
to handle it, and a3 she absorbed their praises 
they caught the donor's name and motive. 

Later in the morning, as Kitty bent above 
her Iowa papers, she heard a familiar voice: 

“What's this, Katinka?” 

Bobby Mason had come in, the Western 
Clock Company's clock winder, who appeared 
every Wednesday morning to set the office 
clock by standard time. Пе was a brisk little 
fellow no taller than Kitty, and markedly 
fair. Ilis eyes looked merrily into hers when 
he called her Katinka, and she never resented 
it, though all the others called her Miss Harti- 
gan always. 

* IDere's a clipping. Bobby,” she returned 
eondescendingly. tearing out a paragraph from 
the Muscatine Journal. Bobby was а sub- 
scriber to the Bureau. paying five cents a clip- 
ping for notices of new churches or school- 
houses going up anywhere in the country. 
These buildings must have cloeks, and Bobby 
made many a side commission so. 

“But what’s this, Katinka?” he repeated, 
after reading of the new ward school in Mus- 
catine. 

It's a chain.“ said Kitty languidly. Lan- 
guor scems to go with haughty beauty. 

* You needn’t answer, Katinka,” said Bobby 
unabashed, and wound the clock. 

After that Bobby noticed the weekly gift as 
quickly as the girls. Because Kitty sat so 
near the clock, he talked to her more perhaps 
than to the others; and after a time he told 
her bits of his affairs. “I made good on that 
Joplin ehureh down in Missouri." he would 
say: or, ^ You tipped me off a good thing in 
that Strawberry Point schoolhouse over in 
Towa.” One day he told her of his success 
with the Muscatine schoolhouse. 

“Tt was vour fault. too. Katinka. Let's 
made it MeVicker’s, It’s ‘Sins of Society’ 
to-night.” 

“No,” said Kitty. But her voice trailed 
over the vowel. “You can't come for me,” 
she said after a bit, and Bobby’s cyes twinkled. 
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** What are you up to, Kitty ?”’ he asked. 


“I ean use my fists.” he said. “Put I 
know what keeping company with an Irish- 
man means, so let's make it a dinner to-night, 
before the show — that way we don't either of 
us go home." 

“Well.” assented Kitty hesitatingly. 

“Did it work, Katinka?” Bobby asked the 
next week, when he eame into the Bureau. 

“Work what?" Kitty askel seornfully, 
without raising her eyes. 

* Jimmy," Bobby answered. 
a new ring.” 

She preened her shining head and smiled 
gloriously on Bobby, being entirely grateful to 
him for playing his uneonseious part of “a 
city swell " in her story to Jiminy. That re- 
cital had brought her the ring and, such as it 
was, Jimmy's pledge. 

* He's stuck on you, Miss Hartigan.” one of 
the little clippers ventured to remark as the 
door closed after Bobby. Kitty tossed her 
head. 

* That little runt! " she said. Jim O'Meara 
was tall and big, floridly colored and black- 
mustached. Mason was small and slightly 
stooped, having a cough and a narrow chest, 
and did not compare favorably with the beef- 
eater O'Meara. Kitty was accustomed to 
Jimmy and his neighborhood greatness; she 
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had not yet compared him to his disfavor with 
any man but Dan — and Dan was dead. 


IV 


It is hard for a man to be his own bad fate. 
Jimmy himself, meeting Kitty a few weeks 
later in her own offiee-building, introduced 
her to his companion, a young lawyer who 
had offices on the eighth floor and, with whose 
admiring glances Kitty had often fenced. 
Felix Shadwell's imperfectly concealed aston- 
ishment at the possessive manner of O'Meara's 
introduction opened Kitty's eyes for the first 
time to Jimmy’s possible defects. The con- 
trast between the two! men was unbelievably 
great, and as Shadwell, with a last glance at 
Kitty, left them and Jimmy fell into step 
beside her, she turned on him sullenly. 

“Cut the red neckties, Jim," she said. 
“They always made Dan sick. You're too 
black and big to wear them, You look like an 
organ-grinder.” 

»Play up to Shadwell a bit, Kit.“ O'Meara 
returned. * He's able to do me dirt or be a 
good fellow and he likes a pretty girl." 

“You'll be mad if I do —" He interrupted 
her. 

* Lay your bets I'll be mad if you don't. If 


He had never called her Kitty before. 


you knew stenography, I'd get you into his 
offires — He's got some stuff in there n 
There O'Meara stopped, knowing that Kitty 
was n coward save in her own battles, and that 
his were not hers yet. But there was a coal 
eontraet investigation brewing that might so 
easily be chilled before it reached the press, 
and he added dictatorially: 

“Play up to him; if he’s for it, go out with 
him, and play the sniffles game for all it’s 
worth — he seems soft enough to stand for it." 

Now sniflles made on Jimmy about one- 
tenth the impression that a rain-drop makes 
on granite, as Kitty knew, and a chance of 
softness in another man's nature was not un- 
alluring.  Kitty's eyes began to glance and 
gleam, and, secure in her bondage, she began 
in imagination to lengthen her tent cords. 
Play up to Shadwell? Most certainly she 
would! 

So, after the manner of the woman huntress, 
she began to set traps for Felix Shadwell; 
in the elevators, at the lunch-counter in the 
office-building where they met on several rainy 
days; and finally, at O'Meara's bidding, she 
accepted a dinner and theater invitation from 
him. For the first time in her life. she was 
deliberately cheapening herself, and before the 

[Continued on page 44] 
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Пе Price of Clothes 


What the Consumer of Ready-made Clothing Pays for Shifting Styles and a Wasteful System of Distribution 
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za Certain ar- 


the utilitarian and necessary arts, has become 
an accomplishment by which young women of 
slender means, by the use of hand work and 
attention to detail, make their clothes rival 
those of their more well-to-do friends. Of 
course there is still many а conscientious 
mother who makes all the clothes for her 
children and even those of her grown daugh- 
ars, but even with the revival of sewing and 
;hing of it in the public schools, it is 
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a most ingenious explanation of its reasons 
for so doing. | 
This jump in the price of clothes has oc- 
curred in almost all the various branches of 
the elothing industry, and when the indi- 
vidual consumer asks why, he is informed 
vaguely that prices have risen and that the 
cost of labor is greater than it used to be. 
Exhaustive studies have been made of the 
difference between the cost of production of 
apples. say, and their price as paid by the 
ultimate consumer. The same thing has been 
done coneerning the cost of raising vegetables, 
and mest and flour. We can find out just 
how much it costs the farmer to produce his 
wheat, just how much it eosts the mills to 
produce the flour; just what is paid for trans- 
portation and what the middleinan gets, and 
just how much our present slipshod methods 
of distribution are costing the household. 
This investigation has been made concerning 
nearly every article of food. but in the ques- 
tion of clothes, whieh is equally important, 
we know none of these things. 
If it were a possible thing to jot down the 
rise and fall of the prices of ready-made 
thing. it would put a similar chart of the 
“k-market to shame. Not only would one 
the spectacle of the same kinds of goods 
ng all sorts of varying prices according 
different seasons of the year, the same 
vntimes dropping fifty per cent, in 
t one would find absolutely similar 
selling at one and the same time 
t prices just as if, for instance. 
rk Central stock should be quoted 
the same day in Pittsburg and 
City. 
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United States. The shirt- 
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‘fferent stores. not only 
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ore for one dollar, and 
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ey. Often it is quite 
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ience, divide clothes into two classes; the 
clothes for which a standard of price has been 
arrived at, and the clothes whose prices rise 
and fall and vary to a great extent during 
the year. 

Among the clothes whose prices ате stable 
— that is, where certain articles are sold 
throughout the country for a certain stated 
price, and where you know that if you have 
а eertain price to invest you will get a cer- 
tain article, are men's and women's ‘shoes, 
men's cotton underwear, men's hats; working 
clothes such as overalls, jumpers, ete, and 
eertain brands of men's shirts and collars. It 
one could find out accurately how much col- 
lars, men’s straw hats and underwear actually 
cost the manufacturers, the men who wear 
these garments would probably never put 
them on without murmuring the mournful 
word, “Stung!” Yet, after all, there is a 
standardization of price for these articles — a 
certain definite country-wide price has been 
arrived at. That, at least, is a step in the 
right direction. 


War STYLE Does ror Prices 


Now look at the other type of clothes — the 
clothes of variable value, the clothes whose 
prices rise and fall inexplicably during their 
life history. In the lead come women’s hats. 
The wild, mad story of female headwear is 


not one that we can enter upon here, for: 


women's hats should not be eonsidered for a 
moment in the same class as clothing. One 
can no more value the female hat intrinsically 
than one ean value a pieture by the number 
of yards of canvas and the amount of paint 
expended upon it. Let us not, then, think of 
women’s headgear as clothing at all. The fact 
that the man’s straw hat, which costs the 
manufacturer a matter of cents, should be 
paid for in dollars, is bad enough. А trifling, 
almost imperceptible, variation in style, which 
makes last year's hat a very little different 
from that of this year — and tbe difference is 
so slight that the average man can not recog- 
nize it when he sees it — is the luxury that 
is being paid for at such a price, and it in- 
dieates what a great part psychology plays in 
the price of elothes the moment you have 
passed the want mark and ure using clothes 
for other purposes than those of covering and 
warmth. The very second that that elusive 
thing called "style" enters in, the price of 
clothes goes leaping. Аз style is more variable 
in women's clothes than in men's, you will 
therefore find the whole category of women's 
garments in a greater state of unrest. You 
will look in vain for a standard of value in 
even sueh things as women's white shirt- 
waists, or cotton underwear whose fashions 
do not change fundamentally during a period 
of several years. 

In men’s clothes you find the variant of 
prices greatest in neckties and waistcoats. In 
men’s clothes, too, when: one passes from the 
necessary into the fashionable, and indulges 
in those trifling variations of ‘cut, or new 
fabrics, which are the mark of “really good 
clothes,” the sober-minded garments go sky- 
larking in price. d 

Let us then dismiss this class of cloth- 
ing for both sexes, as style is paid for in 
terms of works of art. Ideas, invention, new- 
ness, things intangible — qualities, uot ma- 
terial values — are what command price. And 
yet these very elusive things, which the aver- 
age plain man does not care a snap of his 
finger about, influence also the price of his 
middle-class business suit. 

How much should clothes eost? What do 
they actually cost the manufacturer? To 
these questions it is almost impossible for 
the outsider to find an answer. The manufac- 
turer buys his goods at wholesale prices which 
are very far beneath the prices that the in- 
dividual consumer would pay. The eost of 
manufacturing the plainer kinds of garments 
is surprisingly low. It is low for two rea- 
sons: one is the very simple one, that the 
white goods workers are among the most un- 
derpaid workers in the country; the other is 
that the splitting up of the operations for the 
making of even a simple garment into a 
number of different proeesses has resulted in 
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а very great reduction in the cost of manu- 
facture. The average woman with a machine 
at her command knows hew much cheaper it 
is to make certain articles of apparel at home 
than to buy them all made up, even though 
she is not an expert seamstress, and even 
though she buys her material at the high re- 
tail rates. 

The one place in which we can find with 
any accuracy how much clothes aetually cost 
is in the reporta of the United States Govern- 
ment, in which it is told how much the sol- 
diers have to pay for their clothes. Here, 
alone, our feet are upon solid earth coneern- 
ing the price of clothes. 

The soldiers of the United States Army 
wear good clothes — that is, clothes suitable 
for the purpose for whieh they are designed, 
and clothes that with ordinary protection will 
stand a great deal of wear and yet continue 
to look good. In a former article it has been 
deseribed how the eloth for these garments is 
tested. Now, for the cost. 

The new olive-drab woolen uniform con- 
sisting of breeches and tunic costs the sol- 
dier $8.10; $5.28 for his coat, and $3.18 for 
his breeches. His linen collar costs him 
four cents. Iis woolen olive-drub gloves 
eost thirty-seven cents. His canvas puttees 
cost him sixty-six cents, and he ean buy 
woolen mittens for thirty cents, and overalls 
for fifty-seven cents. llis stockings cost him 
as follows: cotton, eight cents; heavy woolen, 
twenty-four cents; light woolen, fourteen 
cents. His dress trousers of twenty-two- 
ounce Kersey, the material of which is sold 
to officers at $2.30 a yard, eost $3.03, and 
his dress coat of the same material is $5.76. 
He pays for his khaki breeches $1.37 and for 
his khaki service coat $1.58. His ehumbray 
shirt is fifty-two cents; the olive-drab flannel 
shirt, $2.94, and the muslin one, only thirty- 
one cents. 

The most expensive item of all his equip- 
ment is his olive-drab overcoat, which costs 
him $15.11. These clothes are sold to the 
soldier at cost plus a very tiny additional 
price whieh the government has to pay for 
storage, and in. the case of the organized 
militia, with the eost of packing added. 

There are two things to be borne in mind 
in looking over these figures. The govern- 
ment, when it sells a dress uniform of twenty- 
two-ounce Kersey to a soldier for $8.79, is 
exactly in the same position as are the big 
clothing establishments when they sell a suit 
of clothes to you. That is to say, it has 
already paid two legitimate profits; it has 
paid the manufacturer of the eloth a fair 
percentage, and it has also paid for the mak- 
ing of the clothes. The army does not have 
its own shops. Uniforms are almost entirely 
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Sunlight and the Sea 


By Lewis WonTHIiNGTON SMITH 


SUNLIGHT and ships at sea, 
Clouds as still as stars. 

Out beyond the vast to-be 
Of earth's horizon-bars. 

Take my hand and let us go 
Where the winds may lead. 
Earth and time are all we know; 

Life is all we need. 


Dawn-flush and flying foam, 
Tides that beat and turn. 

Now the vast beyond is home, 
And there our altars burn. 

'Take my hand; our cottage hearth 
Is flaming in your eyes. 

Earth shall be our garden-garth, 
Our tent the summer skies. 
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made by contractors. Yet a soldier сат: buy a 
dress uniform for $8.19. What would you 
have to pay for 2 suit of similar quality? 

In the first place, cloth of the same per- 
fection of weave and durability is hard to 
come by in the retail market. One may, 
however, form a slight idea of the difference 
between the price that the soldier pays for 
his clothes and the price paid by the vast 
ununiformed army of ordinary men. In a 
recent investigation made by the United 
States Government concerning women em- 
ployed in the men’s ready-made clothing busi- 
ness, the following statement was made in the 
report: 

»The general wholesale clothing trade as 
applied to coats, vests and pants, distin- 
guishes its product in a rough way as cheap. 
medium and high-grade. The first elass would 
embrace clothing that is sold at wholesale for 
eight dollars or less per suit. Medium-grade 
clothing would range from this figure to 
about fifteen dollars; high-grade, fifteen dol- 
lars, or over.” 1 

That is to say, the cheapest clothing in the 
market made iu the cheapest way, aud from 
the most inferior material, costs the consumer 
more than the dress uniform costs the soldier. 
For since the government has paid the manu- 
facturer and contractor a just profit, it is 
evident that the reason that clothes cost us 
so mueh more than they eost the soldier, is 
the manner of distribution. 


DISTRIBUTION is AT Кит 


А faulty and unjust meuns of distribution 
is the reason why our clothes eost what they 
do. It is not the manufacturer who is mak- 
ing the large profits, as а rule, but the retail 
tradesman. 

The ordinary man pays a price, varying 
from fifty per cent. to over one hundred per 
cent., according to the article which he buys, 
beyond that which the soldier pays. More- 
over, even the man who can afford to pay 
fifteen dollars for his suit, is not at all sure 
of what he is getting for his money. Certain 
firms sell a fair business suit for this price, 
but in the many samples secured in the prep- 
aration of this article, the widest range of 
material was offered for the same price and 
the widest difference of eut and finish was 
observed. Moreover, the lower you go in the 
scale of prices, the greater is the difference 
in what you may get for your money. In 
other words, the less a man ean afford to 
pay for his clothes, the more he is at the 
mercy of chance. 

Look over the priees of some of the other 
articles which a soldier buys. For woolen 
gloves of a similar quality to the soldiers’ 
thirty-seven cent ones the ordinary man will 
have to pay between seventy-five cents and 
one dollar. The same difference may be 
found in the price of puttees, and so through- 
out the list. The price of the soldiers’ shirts 
and those ordinarily sold at retail are hard to 
compare, so far in durability does the cham- 


.bray shirt outstrip the ordinary fifty-cent or 


seventy-five-cent shirt. 

Now, of course, the retail clothes dealer 
has not only to maintain the overhead ex- 
penses of his store, advertise, stand ready to 
make alterations — in many shops made free 
of charge — and maintain a delivery service, 
but he must also gamble in that elusive thing 
ealled style. These are the reasons he will 
give for this tremendous advance in price. 
rensons whieh make the actual cost of sell- 
ing a garment as great as its cost of pro- 
duction. 

Now if the retail dealers were making only 
their just profit, then one would expect to 
find that great uniformed class of men em- 
ployed in the traction eompanies clothed as 
well as the soldiers for a slightly bigher cost. 
This, however, is not the case. 

On a certain transportation line in New 
York City, for instance, the summer uniform 
costs the men fifteen dollars. Because of a 
eertain stuff demanded, the uniform has to 
be bought at a particular place. The men 
complain of the fact that the suits are of 
poor and flimsy material, as they certainly 
are. 

[Continued on page 50] 
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Janey and the Little Blind God 
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** Caroline," 


T was that hour, vibrant, 
irideseont und evanescent 
in its magie, whieh fol- 
"awal dinner and preceded 
bed — the hour whieh Ja- 
ney Bloir had her private 
гоизоиз for suspecting was 
the shortest in the whole 
twenty-four. Taney did 
not know why — she was net even conscious 
of her sensations — but the very look of the 
room at this time always gave her a vague 
feeling of delight, The green-shaded reading- 
lamp made an oasis of light im the center- 
table. And fading off from this golden island, 
through twilight softly lustrous to shadow 
deeply brown, marked here by the black bulks 
of furniture and there by glittering lines of 
books, the room finally lost itself in murk 
and mystery. Mr. Warriner (Uncle. Jim), 
correcting manuseripl, monopolized the big 
table. Ile had spread typewritten pages all 
over the shiny mahogany. Mrs, Blair, writ- 
ing letters on a pod whieh she held in hier lap, 
sat in one of the big wing-ehairs. Mrs. Ben- 
ton sat in the other, sewing, At a small table 
near, Mr. Timothy Dix and Mr. Richard 
O'Brien, two of Uncle Jims author-friends, 
quarreled over their chess, At another small 
table, nine-year-old Janey and five-year-old 
Caroline played “ Everlasting " — and play- 
ing employed only the softest of whispers. 
„ had discovered that if they were very 
quiet indeed, they were sometimes forgotten, 
The big elock would strike eight; a whole fif- 
teen. minutes would pass before either mother 
realized that bedtime had come and gone. 
Those stolen. moments were very precious to 
Janey. It was as if, wandering through Eter- 
nity, she had come aerass the Great Leom, 
had snipped off, while nobody was looking, a 
yard or two of Time, new, beautifully clean 
amd deli y fresh. 

“Jim!” said Mrs. Blair suddenly, There 
was а crisp, clear note in her voice half in- 
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' Janey's voice had a desperate ring, ** that little blind god shoots everybody,” 


terrogation, half command, And by that 
token, had her utterance been " Janey!” that 
astute person would have known that it was 
no time to parley. Everybody looked up. 
Even. the ehess-players suspended their man- 
envers “Jin” Mes. Blair continued, * Em 
going to ask yon te do something that you'll 
hate and loathe, and Esha n't blame you if you 
do, nnd. yon eni refuse me if you want, al- 
though: L don't think you ought ta, For when 
you look at it from my point of view, you'll 
sve that it’s really a kind of duty, considering 
all they did for us when we were children and 
father and mother were struggling so hard. 
Besides, the poor little. thing is so alone in 
the world and there isn't another living eren- 
ture can do it for her but us, and — “ 

Mrs. Blair paused for breath, Unele Jim, 
Mr. Dix and Mr. O'Brien burst out laugh- 
ing. Mrs. Benton did not laugh. Neither did 
Janey nor Caroline, Any female-being would 
know that you would find out all about it if 
you only waited long enough, 

Vnele Jim was the first to enome out of his 
mirth, He passed immediately into a frown, 
and he groaned. “ Laugh all you want, you 
two," he said, addressing his fellow-authors, 
“bat Pin in for it— sure! That New Eng- 
land conscience of hers is on the rampage 
again, And although she speaks me so fair, 
she's already made up my mind for me. I 
might just as well say yes now ns later. What 
is it, Miriam?” 

Mrs. Blair did not smile. Her mind was 
so constructed that it could not hold a project 
aud а perception of the humerous at the same 
time, think.“ she went an.“ that it is our 
duty to offer Peggie Pennell our house to be 
married from, She's all alone in the world 
exeept ter us, and that Westerner she’s en- 
gaged to hasn't any people here. It would 
make her feel as if she belonged to somebody, 
A girl ought to have a wedding, especially 
when she's as pretty as Peggie.” 

Uncle Jim looked relieved. “Is that allt“ 


he asked. “ Why, that’s all right of course. 
Miriam. Give her a dozen weddings if you 
want, one at the house and one at the ehurch 
and three or four on the road between." 

“But you see, Aim“ — and now Mrs, 
Blair's voiee was distinetly soft anl coneili- 
ating — 1 want it to be a pretty wedding. 
1 want Janey and Caroline to be tlwer-girls 
and that eollege friend of hers, Jeannette Jor- 
dan, te be maid of honor, and 1 want you te 
give her away.” 

Uncle Jims paralyzed fingers dropped 
their pen. It rolled across his clean manu- 
seript, throwing Off little spatters of ink all 
along the route, 

"Give her away! Me! Climb inte under- 
taker clothes on a hot summer day! Why, 
Miriam, I'd rather —1—1— Certainly not! 
And anyway she's a suffragette and he's a 
socialist. To be eonsistent, they ought to be 
married im a prison cell or a lions cage or а 
Hying-machine or a Тому aere. lot — some- 
thins austere and solitary. They can't eat 
their cake and have it to, 

Janey and Caroline shared none of Mr. 
Warriner’s terrors. “Oh, please, let us be 
flower-girls, Uncle Jim!” they pleaded. “ОВ, 
plense! ” 

" Well, a wedding is about all most girls 
have in their lives, you must remember, Jim.” 
Mrs. Blair said iu a humble коео, ignoring 
this infantile enthusiasm, “ And poor little 
Peggie’s never had n blessed thing happen to 
her.” 

“She slapped a New York policeman in 
the fave in that East Side strike” Uncle Jim 
remarked with some hent, “ That ought to be 
glory enough for any woman. Many a time, 
Га have been perfeetly willing to take a life 
sentence for punching a New York policeman. 
Then Ud think of yon and Janey and have to 
restrain myself.” 

Slap a policeman!” Janey said, awed. 
“Ob. Uncle Jim, how did she daret E should 
just as soon think of slapping a—a wicked 
fairy.” 

* [t would be infinitely safer. Janey.” 
ele Jim observed. 

“Jim, I do wish you wouldn't talk about 
such things with the children about.” Mrs. 
Blair protested. “And I was thinking that 
Mr. Dix and Мг, O'Brien would be ushers.” 

The chessmen were swept to the floor in 
the wake of twin movements, equally panie- 
stricken, on the part of the players, 

“Oh Mrs. Blair," Tim began in n terrified 
voice, * T never was an usher in my life! ГА 
put the whole tea-party on the fritz, the mo- 
ment | opened my mouth to make the re- 
sponses,” 

“You don't have to make the responses,” 
Mrs, Blair «aid in contempt. " AN the ushers 
have to do is to precede the bridal procession 
up the aisle. And if you're gaing te be mar- 
ried yourself in the fall, you might just as 
well get used to it.” 

Unele Jim's sunburnt fave broke into its 
jolliest full moon smile, * vow you're shout 
ing. Miriam,” he approved, “If sou enu pull 
Dick and Tim into it, then my answer is an 
enraptured, yes.” 

Mr. Dix made futile movements towards 
his neck as if te unloosen his collar. Mr. 
O'Brien seemed to enteh the infection of Un- 
ele Jim's mirth. “ You're quite right, Mrs. 
Blair," he said, * we must begin to break Tin 
in. Il train him, Im a great success at 
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weddings — I own sixty-nine searf-pins and 
the championship cup for endurance. It has 
often been remarked that nobody. ever looks 
at the bride when I take part. Now tell us 
about that little girl,” 

Unele Jim answered: “ Peggie’s a second 
cousin, She's an illustrator. She's a suffra- 
gotte. She's as pretty as paint. And she's 
the most out-and-out little vixen that I ever 
laid these two eyes on. From the bottom of 
my heart, I pity that helpless Westerner who's 
marrying her, She's а shrew. She's a virago. 
She's a Xantippe.” 

Mrs. Blair had in the meantime been 
fumbling in hei desk. “ Here's her picture.” 
She handed an unnounted. photograph to Mr. 
Dix. The chess-players examined it. 

“J feel myself getting converted to equal 
suffrage with lightning rapidity,” Мг. O'Brien 
anneuneed, 

And then the 
sword fell. 

Janey and Caroline, being of that temper 
which can not inhibit curiosity, ran to the 
chess-table where Mr. O'Brien still held the 
photograph, Their cries, “ Let me see it! Oh, 
vive it to me! " would perhaps not so certain- 
lv have brought disaster, But, unhappily, 
they “snatched.” That was fatal. 

* Merey!“ exclaimed Mrs. Blair, “ quarter 
past eight and those children still up! " 

The inevitable, invariable nocturnal trag- 
edy repeated itself. A pandemonium of pro- 
test broke out. It deepened to argument, 
Finally, waiving discussion, the two mothers 
halel their offspring upstairs to the accom- 
paniment of Caroline's sobs and Janey’s wails, 
As usual, this ear-racking gricf stopped the 
precise instant the mothers moved out of hear- 
ing. “What do they do at a weddings” 
Caroline asked briskly, negotiating a tear- 
drop. 

„ don't know," Janey answered in the 
midst of a sob, * I think it's something like a 
funeral. For Hazel Snow said her mother 
„ric all the time at her sister's wedding and 
so did her auuts and the grandmother, And 
Ч everybody dressed up pertickly lovely for 
it.“ 


The 


invisible cord broke. 


Caroline cogitated. “What's in love.” 
Janey ^" she asked finally. 

“Why, Caroline Benton! " Janey exclaimed, 
She experienced that shock which inevitably 
comes when we are asked to explain the ob- 
vious. “Its—it's—why its—" Janey 
stopped short. She was experiencing that 
shock which inevitably follows the first, when 
we find that we can not explain the obvious. 
“Why, Caroline Benton, you know in fairy- 
tales how princes and princesses are always 
falling in love.” 

This simple statement satisfied Caroline. 
But it had the reverse effect on Janey; it 
roused a curiosity, hitherto dormant. 

“Unele Jim,“ she asked next morning when 
the three men were enjoying their after-break- 
fast smoke, “how do you know when you're 
in love?" 

Unele Jim showed no surprise. It had fal- 
len to his lot to answer most of the questions of 
Janey's nine-years’-long existence, “ Janey. 
he said, “as I have been a bachelor all my 
life, I have been a stranger to the softer feel- 
ings. But Mr. Dix, yonder, who fell into 
Cupid's net last summer, will answer any 
questions that you put to him.” 

Mr. Dix, with a wave of his pipe, silently 
abrogated his privilege in Mr. O'Brien's favor. 

“Janey,” Mr. O'Brien asked promptly, * did 
you ever have the measles t" 

„Oh, yes," said Janey, radiating reminiscent 
delight, it was perfickly bee—yu—tiful. Mrs, 
Machintosh sent me some grapes and а piec- 
ture puzzle, and mother read to me, and Un- 
cle Jim wrote me a story about ——" 

* Spare us Uncle Jim’s story! " interrupted 
Mr. O'Brien. “ Now, did you know when you 
caught the measles? No, you did not. You 
just woke up and found you had them. That's 
how you known you're in love, You just 
wake вр some day and find it in your system." 

“Mr. O'Brien,” Janey protested iudignant- 
ly. “I did know when I caught the measles. 
Red spots came out all over me. Do red spots 
come out on you when you're in lovet” 
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Mr. O'Brien's face took on that baffled look 
frequent with those who argue by analogy. 
* No," he said, * hut ——" 

“Do yon have to take medicine?” Mrs. 
Blair not being present, Janey interrupted at 
will. 

"No," Mr. Dix interposed. “ There's no 
eure known to man, "They're working for a 
love-toxin in all the European laboratories, 
but nothing's been discovered yet.” 

Janey'& face displayed disillusion. This 
was se different from fairy-tales. But then 
so much of life was. 

“What do they do then, if they don’t take 
medicine? ” 

“They get merried," Mr. Dix answered. 

* And does that eure it?" Janey demanded 
with unconscious cynicism. 

“No.” Unele Jim hastily interjected, “ they 
live happily ever afterward — just as they do 
in fairy-tales.” 

> But — but — then you don't like it when 
you're in loye,” Janey reverted to the most 
perturbing of these new farts. 

1 should say no,” Mr. O'Brien answered 
with emphasis =" 1 mean I should yes. 1 
nwan | should say nothing. Come to think of 
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it, Janey, I don’t know anything about this 
love thing. There’s no such feeling.” 

“But how do you eatch love in the first 
place?” Janey went on. 

** Cateh love is pretty good," Mr. O'Brien 
enumented, His face knotted into deeper 
wrinkles the longer he considered the ques- 
tion. “ Assistance, James!“ he called to Un- 
ele Jim. 

* Don't look to me for help,” Unele Jim 
answered. “Thats what lin up against all 
the time, translating the universe, stuffing 
the incomprehensible, the unknowable and the 
ineffable into words of one syllable. Some- 
times I'm tempted to adopt Miriam's methods 
— straight mendacity ог unblushing evasion. 
But in the end, I always come round te my 
own conviction that the only moral thing to 
do is to answer an intelligent question as in- 
telligently аз I can. If she's got the brain 
to pnt the question, she's got the mind to 
understand. some of the answer, 1 can't slam 
doors in her face. Result, when I’m not run- 
ning to the dictionary, Гт beating it to the 
encyelopedia. I'm rapidly achieving omnis- 
cience.” 

[Continued on page 37] 


They shamelessly admired rose-pink hair ribbons and rose-pinl: chiffon frocks 
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“The most valuable av- 
quisition to his business 
which an employer can 
obtain is an exceptional 
young man. There is no 
bargain so fruitful." 

1. а: Ву the exceptional 
“young man, Mr. Carnegie 
means the one who is always looking out for 
his employer's interests, the young man who 
keeps his eyes open, who is always trying to 
make suggestions for improvements iu the 
business, who is always studying for some 
better. simpler, more efficient way of doing 
things. 

The exceptional boy or young man is the 
one whose main ambition is to help along the 
business, to further his employer's interests in 
every possible way; the one who stays after 
hours during the busy season to help out 
wherever he can. The exceptional young man 
is one who, when any emergency arises in the 
concern, has a valuable suggestion for its 
solution. The exceptional young man is the 
one who settles difficulties among the other 
employees without rupture, who is ulways try- 
ing to avoid friction, to keep peace and har- 
mony in the firm. Ife encourages the dull 
boy or the boy who can not seem to get hold 
of the business; he is always rendy to give 
a lift whenever needed, gives a word of cheer 
to the discouraged. The exceptional young 
man is the one who is always on the alert for 
business, who is so polite and attentive and 
obliging to his customers that everybody wants 
to deal with him; who makes friends for the 
firm, who adds dignity to the house. 

Never before was there such а demand for 
the exceptional, the resourceful man, the man 
who ean think, who can devise new and orig- 
inal ways of doing things, the man who can 
grasp the needs of the situation and solve 
them with his resourcefulness. 

Napoleon said that his soldiers fought so 
well because every man carried a field mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack. In other words, 
every man in Napoleon's army expected ad- 
vancement and was prepared for it. 

I often get letters from employees who com- 
plain bitterly that they have remained in the 
same position for many years, with practically 
no advancement in salary or prospects. But 
there is usually something wrong with these 
employees. They lack enterprise, lack a com- 
prehensive grasp of affairs; often they 
work mechanically; have a mere superficial 
knowledge of the business, and henee they are 
not the kind of material the employer is seek- 
ing for promotion. 

Knowledge is power everywhere, and es- 
pecially in one's own specialty. I know young 
men who have been clerks in stores for many 
years in the same department with no ad- 
vancement, who never appear to show the 
slightest interest in any other department, or 
in the way in whieh the business as а whole 
is conducted; they are simply cogs in a wheel; 
mere automatons working mechanically so 
many hours a day, and they are always glad 
when the day’s work is done. 

This laek of interest in the business. this 
indifference of the employees to learning апу- 
thing outside their own routine. is futal to 
promotion. What would become of the busi- 
ness if the proprietor were to show the same 
indifference, the same lack of interest as do 
these automaton clerks? 

The principle of advancement, of growth. 
of progress, is the same whether in employer 
or employee. Business grows because of en- 
terprising, progressive, up-to-date methods. 
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Promotion for the employee requires the same 
pushing, vigorous, alert methods. 

Lack of ambition, laziness, the disinclina- 
tion to pay the price for promotion and suc- 
cess, is one of the greatest curses of the ет- 
ployee, А mere wish, а mere desire to get on, 
unless backed with resolution, “ push,” the de- 
termination which never looks back, will never 
accomplish anything. 

Most people who fail to get on would resent 
the accusation of laziness; but it is the real 
eause in multitudes of cases ^ What keeps so 
many employees back is simply unwillinguess 
to pay the price, to make the exertion, the 
effort to sacrifice their ease and comfort. 

If you think more of your comfort and 
your ease and of having your little pleasures 
us you go along than of your great life pur- 
pose, you need not expect to make any great 
dent on the world. Men who do this are made 
of sterner stuff. 

If vou want to be advanced, you must be 
dead-in-earnest and enthusiastic over your 
employer's business. You must go to the bot- 


THE EXCEPTIONAL YOUNG MAN 
is Ше one who looks upon his employer's 
interests as he would his own, who re- 
gards his vocation as an opportunity to 
make a man of himself, an opportunity 
to show his employer the stuff he is made 
of, aud who is always preparing himself 
lo fill the position above him. 

The exceptional young man is the one 
who never says, " 1 was not paid to do 


that”: "I don't get salary enough to 


work after hours or to take so much 
pains.” Пе never leaves things half 
done, but does everything to а finish. 
The exceptional young man is the one 
who studies his employer's business, who 
reads its lilerature, who is on the watch 
for every improvement which others in 
the same line have adopted and which 
his employer has not, who is always im- 
proving himself during his spare time for 
larger things. 


tom of it; study it, get a comprehensive view 
of it; know just as much about it as possible. 
If you intend to take up the same line of 
business yourself, your present opportunity of 
observation and study will be of untold value 
to you. At present you are really an appren- 
tice, being well paid for your work. 

When your employer finds that you have а 
lot of enterprise: that you are trying to learn 
аз much about his business as he knows him- 
self, he will begin to think that you are made 
of promotion material But if he sees that 
your ambition is just to get your salary and 
have аз easy а time as you can, you will never 
attract his attention. exeept for a possible 
blacklist. Ап employer wants no dead-wood 
around him. lle wants live wires. He wants 
employees who have ambition enough to be 
willing to pay the price for promotion. 

Stupy Your Омх Busixess 

You can always get plenty of books and 
literature along the line of your employer's 
business, and when he finds that vou are keep- 
ing your eyes, ears and mind open, that you 
are studying his business. he will keep his суея 
on you. Your employer is not blind. Do not 
think because he is not constantly patting you 
on the back that he is not taking your mens- 
ure. 


The first thing the successful employee mu 
realize is that he is really working for hin 
self. Every bit of work he does heartil: 
honestly, thoroughly, is developing his ow 
capacity, making him a bigger, broader, moi 
capable man. If he robs his employer of tim 
or energy, he is robbing himself more becau: 
he is pructising dishonesty, and cultivating 
weakness which will slowly undermine hi 
character and destroy his reputation for trus 
worthiness. 

The men who have dune great things in th 
world have been prodigious workers, partic 
larly during the time when they were strug 
gling to establish themselves in life. 

Young men who are sticklers for hours, wh 
are afraid of working overtime, who want t 
leave the office on the minute or a little befor 
who are always a little late in the morning 
or who take their employer's time for the: 
own personal uses — such employees never ge 
very far. 

In every large establishment there are а fe: 
employees who show promise and are sure c 
promotion. They stick and dig and hang o 
to their task when other people are in a hurr 
to quit. They do not measure their hours b 
the clock, or their obligation to their employe 
by the amount of salary they receive; they d 
not feel that, when they begin work earlier o 
stay later. it is an injustice on his part no 
to pay them for overtime. 

I have never known an employee to ris 
very high who dealt out his service by meas 
ure, according to strict hours, who thought h 
was overworked if asked to stay overtime, апе 
who shirked extra labor. 

И there is anything that makes а bad im 
pression upon an employer it is a manifesta 
tion of indifference to his interests. a self 
ishness that measures every demand b; 
personal interest, 

If you want to be something more than th 
average worker you must do something mor 
than average work. If you expect to becom 
an important figure in the world of eommerce 
a captain of industry. instead of а commo: 
soldier in the ranks of labor, you must pu 
your shoulder to the wheel. 

If you envy your employer his freedom 
from restraint, his independence, his finaneia 
power. it will pay you to inquire into the 
methods by which he rose from employee t 
employer. You will perhaps find that he 
worked for many years from twelve te 
eighteen hours a day for a small salary, that 
he rarely took a vacation, that he put every 
ounce of energy he possessed into his business 

Very little things influenee employers. | 
know one who had been watching a young 
man for a long time, but who finally decided 
not to offer him a position because of a little 
ungentlemanly thing which occurred in ar 
elevator. Пе thought it was an unmanly act 
and it so prejudiced him against the man thai 
he decided not to take him as he had fully 
intended to do. р 

Every little while an employee is surprisec 
to get a call from some other establishment 
when he never dreamed that they knew any 
thing about him; but he finds that they hac 
been watching him for a long time and knew 
all about his habits in business and outside 
his ways of doing things, and his character. 
and had decided that he was just the man they 
wanted to fill an important position. 

We can not always tell what stands in the 
way of our promotion. Employers are very 
human, and they are influenced by their likes 
and dislikes. They think a great deal of their 
own comfort. Employees who have disagree- 
able traits, unpleasant peculiarities, who ап. 
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tagonize them, or who make them nervous or 
uncomfortable are not as likely to be pro- 
moted, other things equal, as those who are 
always agreeable to them and who have a 
pleasant, attractive manner. One's manners 
have much to do with one's promotion. 

A proprietor often advances un employee be- 
cause he likes him, because be is agreeable 
and obliging, even when there may be others 
who have more ability. 

Employers go very largely by the impres- 
sions which employees make upon them, И 
un employee gives an unfavorable impression, 
and the employer becomes prejudiced, it 
always counts in his future dealings with 
him. He can not avoid it. [t is n faeter 
which often outweighs superior ability. 

We see the same thing in polities and in 
business everywhere. Appointments go very 
largely by favor. While a mau may be per- 
feetly just and not bave the slightest desire to 
take advantage, he іх uneonseiously influenced 
by his prejudices, his likes and dislikes. 

A great many people are kept down through 
foolish antagouisms which they might prevent 
if they only Used more tact and diplomacy. 

It is very poor policy for an employee, even 
when he knows he ia right and his employer 
wrong, to make it unpleasant. for him. 

Then again, it always encourages ан em- 
ployer to see that these about him aet npon 
his suggestions, amd try de improve them- 
selves, 

You will find that your employer will notice 
every bit of evidence of your improvement. 
He knows very well whether you are looking 
up or down, growing or shrinking, whether 
you have a future or iou- 


Tue IurogTANCE or Staying Awake 


When you have nothing especial to do, just 
keep your eyes open and observe, study human 
nature, watch others’ methods of doing things. 
Keep drinking in knowledge at every pore. 
See how much information you can absorb. 
Many а man who has started in business for 
himself has found of untold value the knowl- 
edge which he picked up when an office-hoy, 

You may think that because you are only 
an offive-boy you do net amount to much, and 
you may be longing for promotion; but did 
vou ever think of what it means to stand 
right at the elbow of a manager, ог of your 
employer, to stund beside the eutive head, 
where vou сан see into a great many secrets 
whieh ave hidden from other employees whom 
you envy? 

Think what an opportunity it is to size up 
а situation, to absorb the seerets of the busi- 
ness! Why, your employer would not sell for 
a grent deal of money the information which 
you are getting for nothing. 

Think of what it means to be able to study 
at close range а man who is actually suc- 
ceeding in life, a man who is doing things, 
and to be able te see how he does them! 

You are not in a commercial school now, 
where transactions are made on paper. You 
are in an actual business school, where every- 
thing is real, and you have a chamec ta see 
how things are done; and, if you have learned 
to use your eyes, you ean absorb that whieh 
money will not buy. 

Never forget that your employer has eyes, 
too, and that he is watching you. He may 
not uppear to notiee you, but it is his busi- 
ness to “size people up," to mensure and 
weigh them, and the first thing you know, 
there will be a vacancy, which you can fill if 
you are prepared for it. 

But the boy whe is doing “ just well enough 
not to get discharged,” who is barely hanging 
on to his position, will not be promoted. 

Remember that most positions in business 
houses are vacated suddenly — by sickness, by 
death, or because of the incapacity ef the in- 
cumbent. The great thing is to be ready 
when the vacancy occurs, to be found not 
wanting, but right on the spot with the ability 
to “make good,” 

There is nothing that will please your em- 
ployer more than to see that you are always 
on the alert, that you are quick to see things 
that need to be done, and quiek to do them. 
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How many employees have lost a chance 
for promotion by grumbling about doing 
something whieh did not strictly belong to 
them, or work which they thought belonged to 
somebody else! If there is anything an em- 
ployer despises, it is a grumbler, a growler, 
n kicker, 

Readiness, willingness to do anything at 
ппу time, n disposition to oblige, to accommo- 
date, these are qualities that win the em- 
ploy 


r's admiration, 

No matter if il is a little inconvenient to 
you — И you have to postpone your supper or 
your evening's amusement — if you can please 
your employer, vou have seored nu advantage 
which he will not forget, 


Asnemate Your Exeiover’s Wants 


The employer does not want te beg people 
to do things for him, and the boy who wants 
to get on ought to regard every opportunity 
to render в little additional service as a grent 
advantage to him, a chance to get a little 
deeper into the contidenee of his employer, 
to get a little nearer to hi 

Anticipate your employer's wants. Think 
for him, plan for him when you can, He will 
appreciate it, und will gradually learn to de- 
pend upon yeu. In this way you may make 
yourself indispensable to him. 

Try to keep little annoyances away from 
him, the things whieh fret. him, nettle him. 
Try to keep people away from hin whom you 
know he does not. want to see, If he finds 
that you are trying to protect him amd to 
make bis work easier and pleasanter, you 
may be sure you will not lose by it. 

It is not what you are paid for doing that 
he will appreciate half as much ns that which 
you are not paid for, buf which you do volun- 
tarily and gladly. This is a test of your qual- 
ity. The spirit with whieh you de what you 
are net obliged to is the measure of your 
desirability in your employer's. estimation, 

| have been interested in trying to find out 
whether men who have achieved things worth 
while were ever out. of employment for any 
length of time. T find that a large number 
of such men never sought a position in their 
lives and have never been out of employment 
since they were boys. 

We all know that, as a rule, it is the in- 
competents who are out of employment. It is 
disheartening to try to find efficient people 
iu the employment ofives, The great mass of 
people floating about from office to office have 
never developed real skill in doing any one 
thing. Most of them are slipshod and slov- 
enly, and have never formed the habit of 
doing things to a finish, the habit of accuracy. 
of thoroughness, of eonseientiousness, 

It is astonishing how many young men are 
trying to get a living without hard work. It 
does nor seem possible that so many people 
could live off of one another without really 
producing anything themselves. Everywhere 
we see young men looking for easy places, 
short hours, and the least possible work for 
the greatest possible salury. 

It is pinching, narrowing, contracting 
policy, this trying to get something for 
nothing. It narrows the individual, stunts 
the growth, stops the expansion. There is 
something demoralizing in trying to get 
through life without a struggle; without doing 
one's part. И is the determination to take a 
manly part. to do one’s full share iu the 
world, to amount to something, the will- 
ingness to struggle for advancement — the 
pushing out, the struggling on, the striv- 
ing upward—that makes the man or the 
woman, 

Even if it vere possible to get a living with 
a very little effort, you could not afford it. 
You could not afford to coin your brain into 
dollars, to make dollar-chasing the ambition 
of your life. There ought to be something 
larger in you than that. There is something 
in you which will not be satisfied with this 
sort of a life, something which will protest 
against selling yourself so cheaply. You ean 
not respect yourself unless you are doing your 
best, making your greatest effort to bring out 
the best thing in you. 


Brainy Men 


“Brains” are always in demand 
and are paid a premium because 
brainy men do things. 


Brains wear out as certainly as 
the body if not properly nourished, 


Grape-Nuts 


is a true Brain and Body food. It 


nourishes and strengthens the nerve 
centres—feeds the nerve cells. 


Daily wear and tear is replaced 
by the natural food elements stored 
by nature in the Wheat and Barley 
of which Grape-Nuts is made. 


Grape-Nuts food does much to 


keep one right for business or frolic. 


“There’s a Reason" 


Read the "Road to Wellville" 
in packages of Grape-Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battie Creek, Mich,, Г. S. А, 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co, Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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“The Pulse. of The World = se 


Two MOMENTOUS сея j 


SAN ordering’ the dissolution 
B of the Standard Oil .mo- 
d napoly- and the 
Trust, and particularly in 
instructing a lower court 


B the latter, group, of com- 
panies to reorganize their 
~~ business in harmony with 
the spirit of the Sherman Aet as now inter- 
preted. the Supreme Court has deliberately 
set itself the task of finding a way out of 
the tangle in which nearly all modern busi- 
ness has become involved. Success MAGAZINE 
has never had much faith in the Sherman 
Act; both in our own editorial comment and 
in Charles Edward Russell’s articles оп “ The 
Power Behind the Republie" it has been 
pointed out that the purpose of the Act was 
in direct confliet with the irresistible economie 
tendency of the time toward combination ‘and 
cooperation, The problem appears to be, not 
how by arbitrary enactment to restore com- 
petition but rather how to prevent great 
combinations of capital from overtaxing and 
oppressing the people. The recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court appcar to have been 
aimed in this direction. These decisions can 
only be judged after the people have had time 
to observe their results. If the Standard Oil 
monopoly and the Tobacco Trust are going to 
be able to find forms of reorganization that 
will amount to an evasion of the court's 
orders, they will undoubtedly have ninety 
million and odd pretty dissatisfied persons on 
their hands, Another Northern Securities 
fiasco would hardly be palatable now. 
Therefore we shall await with keen interest 
during the next six months the evidence as to 
the effectiveness of the Supreme Court as a 
trust buster. If Justice White and his asso- 
ciates have really found a method of prevent- 
ing the oppressions and injustices of big busi- 
ness operations without seriously injuring 
what is legitimate in business activity, they 
wil have earned our everlasting gratitude. 
If they have not, something else will have to 
be done. 


Rome's Colossal. u MONUMENT 


There has been dedicated in Rome a monu- 
ment to Victor Emanuel II that will cost 
when completed something like twenty million 
dollars. Its erection has made necessary the 
destruction of interesting. ruins of ancient 
Rome and has cost in terms of days’ labor 
almost as much as New .York’s subway. The 
building is to be not only a monument to Vic- 
tor Emanuel but a museum of mementos of 
Italian liberty and unity, the patriotic shrine 
of modern Italy. It is the most colossal strue- 
ture of its kind in the world with. an eques- 
trian statue of the liberator king forty feet 
high. 

The ideal of Italian liberty and unity ‘is 
worthy of lasting еопппетогайоп. Опе can 


not help wondering, however, whether a small- 


country in which poverty abounds and educa- 
tion -suffers for lack of support ‘could not 
have ‘done something simpler, and more ap- 
propriate than to emulate the Emperors’ and 
the early Popes in building vast monuments 
at the expense of the people. 


Ax Aw ZING Ne: MBER OF NICKELS 


In the year 1910 the street railways of New 
York City carried nearly опе and ‘one-half 
billion passengers. In 1860 they carried‘only 
fifty million, What is even more significant 
than this tremendous actual inerease is the 
fact that the yearly number of rides per capita 
has risen since 1870 from 100 to 312. With 
the expansion of the city, it grows inereas- 
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to supervise the attempt of , 


‘ingly hard to walk from one's home. tu one's 
work and rapid transit becomes. correspond: 
ingly necessary. 

Where is this all to end? "New Yorkers will 
soon be averaging hiore than ene ride ‘each 
рег day. It is estimated that Бу 1950 the city 
will be taking the inconceivable number of ten 
billion rides a year at an annual cost of five 
hundred million dollars. ; 

These figures are stupendous because of the 
amazing size of New York's population, but 
the principle they represent applies equally to 
every growing city in the country. That mu- 
nieipality which proposes to hand over to 
private interests for a long period of time the 
use of the people's streets and the monopoly 
of the people's transportation facilities should 
study these figures and devote itself to serious 
refleetion. 


Tue RECALL or JUDGES 


The New Mexico constitution has been vig- 
orously opposed by those of а progressive 
mind because in its present form it is al- 
most impossible of amendment. Оп the other 
hand. Arizona has been widely objected to, 
the President concurring in the criticism, be- 
cause, in her zeal for democratic institutions, 
she has included elective judges as subject to 
the reeall. The House by a vote of 214 to 57 
passed a resolution granting admission to both 
territories provided they take a popular yote 
upon the questions sphject to criticism. 

This seeims to be a wise and fair solution of 
the difficulty. The candidates for statehood 
are to be given an opportunity to vote sepa- 
rately upon the provisions in question. In 
our opinion the outery that has been raised 
against the recall of judges is entirely unjus- 
tified, being based upon the assumption that 
the people, who are wise enough to choose 
their judges can not be trusted with the au- 
thority to recall them. At the same time 
whether it is reaffirmed or not, the proposal 
has already proved indirectly useful in ealling 
New Mexico's attention to the menace of an 
almost unamendable constitution. 


Tur GREATEST LIBRETTIST 


The late Sir W. S. Gilbert left behind hiin 
a classic in the literature of nonsense. But 
while the Bab Ballads will live long in the 
affections of un-grown-up people, it is prob- 
ably as librettist of The Mikado, Pinafore, 
Patience, and those other inimitable comic 
operas.of Gilbert and Sullivan’s which have 
delighted the English speaking world for a 


‚ quarter of a century, that his greatest fame 


will lie. By a sad coincidence. the news of his 


: death by drowning came on the day of the re- 


‚ disaster. 


[4 


vival in New York of the delightful, satirical, 
tuneful H. M. S. Pinafore. 

Gilbert. like all of ће real humorists, was 
essentially a serious man; he loved the, Eng- 
land whose follies and foibles he satirized. 
His humor was kindly and it was clean. 

Perhaps that is why — that and the happy 
accident of. his association: with the’ composer, 
Sullivan — these, classic comic operas аго wel- 
cvomed ‘se eagerly to-day by, a publie grown, 
weary of the spectacular: burlesque that mas- 
querades as musical e В , 


Mexico's. SNe EW DISASTER 


Poor: Mexico seems fated to violence and 
No sooner had Diaz taken his de- 
parture.for Europe, leaving behind him a gen- 


eral feeling of gratitude and relief,” than - the. 
most disastrous ‘earthquake Mexico had seen: 


in a quarter of а century visited Mexico City 
destroying 'many" buildings and. causing" the 
loss of one hundred. lives. Later. came the 


news.that the .earthquake was simultaneous. 
, with- a. violent eruption of the Volcano Co-“ 
lima and that it’ shook Mexico from ocean. to” 


SUCCES! 


ocean. It is estimated that thirteen hundre 
people were killed and the disaster thus take 
its place among the most serious in history. 


“кт THE SENATE = Ки. L lr" 


Whatever tahire the ДЬ > 0; 
Congress may have to answer for И is evi 
dent that they will not be chargeable to the 
Democratie House. The Canadian Reciproc 
ity bill which, at least in President Taft’: 
opinion, was the principal reason for the ses 
sion, was passed promptly by the House. I. 
endorsed the direct election of Senators 
passed a free list bill and prepared the way 
for other tariff reduetions. The Senate ha: 
thus far, not only failed to pass these meas- 
ures, but it has shown considerable reluct- 
ance about voting upon them at all. 

“Tet the Senate kill it.“ a favorite ole 
maxim of the political triekster, is basec upon 
the fact that the Senate is not responsible te 
the people. И it had no other merit, the di- 
rect election of Senators would be justified 
as putting an end to the executionary pow: 
ers of the upper chamber. 


STATE 


DON iaNCE—ENGLAND's Вогр Step 


With the Lords’ Veto Bill safe through the 
Commons with a good chance of passage with 
out serious amendment, England’s attentior 
is shifted suddenly to state insurance. In in 
troducing his bill for insurance against sick 
ness and unemployment, Lloyd George ap 
peared in Parliament for the first time sinc 
his physical breakdown. The measure, he 
points out, is only part of that social legisla 
tion which he promised two years ago and foi 
which he desired increases in the income, in 
heritance and land taxes. 

The proposed law is а gigantie innovation 
bold in conception and intricate in detail 
The sickness insurance plan, modeled on tha 
of Germany, will affect nearly fifteen millior 
workmen who will contribute about eigh 
cents each, weekly. to the insurance fund, t« 
which his employer will add six cents and the 
government four. lt is estimated that thi 
fund thus created will produce two and one: 
half dollars weekly during an illness of no! 
over three months and а dollar and a quarte: 
weekly for permanent disability. А simila) 
system will provide insurance against in 
voluntary unemployment, though, to begir 
with, its operations are limited to the en. 
ginecring and building trades. 

England has committed herself to suc 
labor legislation; it is for this she is forcibly 
removing the Lords from the path of progress 
That she is ready for so radical a step is in 
dicative of the seriousness of her workers 
problem. 


Women's PARLOR Cars 


New York women did not take kindly to thi 
offer of a traction line to provide separate car: 
for their use, most of them preferring the so 
ciety of men, with all its drawbacks, to segre 
gation. It will be interesting, therefore. te 
see how the proposal of a western railroad te 
install separate parlor cars for women will 
appeal to the supposed beneficiaries of thi: 
arrangement. The railroad promises to fit uf 
the ladies’ cars with cozy corners, couche: 
and buffets with electric grills. The idea it 
that women, who arc practically barred from 
smoking ears by reason of their prejudice ir 
favor of air to breathe, will thus secure retali- 
ation, as no man but the harmless, necessary 
conductor will be permitted to enter. If the 
special car idea takes with the ladies, why not 


special trains with everything aboard — the 


reading club meeting in the library car, bridge 
on the back platform, electric curling iron: 
and automatic back-hookers in every berth 
and in the nursery a machine that rocks the 


baby and points out the sights to the chil 
- dren? 


Some day the comie weeklies may be 
poking fun at the old-fashioned, co-educa: 
tional train in which men, women and chil. 
dren had to put up with cach others’ society 
for hours at a time. 


MAGAZINE 


The Coronation 


Before this renches its readers King 
George's. coronation will have been stowed 
safely away in the storehouse of the past — 
where in eur opinion it rightly belongs. А 
multitude of Americas have found it pos- 
sible to attend this celebration and to leave 
dollars by the million in the willing hands of 
London tradesmen. It bas been a good show, 
for these who like that kind of thing, and 
muy conceivably have heen worth the expense 
and diseoufort of living in London at this 
erase, 

lu sume quarters objection Ваз been raised 
to the appointment of John Hays Hammond 
special representative of onr government at 
the coronation, It has been argued that Mr. 
Hammond's wellknown connection. with the 
dJannson raid, as well as with varions ventures 
in Central Ameriva and Alaska, renders bin 
unfit № be our representative at King 
George's big party. For our part we prefer to 
accept Мг. Hammond's appointment as a sign 
that we do not take the anachronistic, mean- 
ине; Tunetion in London: over-seriously. 

We eun vot get excited over the appoint- 
ment. of Jolm Hays. Hammond Special Am- 
hassador to the Court of George V. What 
eouceriis ns is the suapicjon that he has bwen 
for some time special ambassador of the Gug- 
genheimes at the Court of William III.“ 


New Hork rem (mise 


The signing of the Anglo-Chinese agree- 
ment upon the suppression of the opium traf- 
tie puts an end to а century-old erime of the 
British Empire. For the first. time England 
has definitely agreed to cooperate with China 
in patting un end to commerce in opium by 
limiting the importation of the drug from 
lodin, the entire traffic to cease in 1017, The 
Chinese government hus for years made sin- 
vere efforts to suppress the trathe hy gradually 
forbidding: the use of opium. and the grow- 
ing of poppies within the empire. Progress 
was slow, however, so long us Great Britain 
“омми its highly protitable tratie from 
ludia, 

It is over a contury since the British East 
India Company fostered the use of opium 
among the Chinese and half a century sinee 
China was penalized for attempts to throw 
off the curse. During this period Great Brit- 
ain has made a profit of over two billion 
dollars from Indian opium. She must be held 
largely responsible for the spread of the 
opium habit around the world, ‘The new 
treaty is а sign of England's. belated, but 
none the less welcome, national sense of 
Shame. 


Tue Lomary or тие Prorur 


New York City's magnificent ner Publie 
Library is the result of ten years of labor and 
of the expenditure of nine million dollars, 
aside from all the money and effort that went 
iuto the making of the Astor, Lenox and Til- 
dew libraries of which it is in part composed. 
It is a graceful structure of white marble, 
sumptuously decorated and — scientifically 
equipped to tuke care of four million books. 
With the exception of our great national 
&torelionse at Washington, it is the most am- 
bitieus library building on the continent. It 
will be one of the show-places of the metropo- 
lis; it will attract sight-seers, and no doubt 
readers, in large numbers. 

Of even greater significance, in our opin- 
ion, ure the forty branches of this same New 
York Public Library, seattered throughout 
the city, convenient to the homes of the peo- 
ple and actually used by them in great num- 
hers, Other large cities, of course, have sim- 
ilar systems. There is something about a 
great library structure, uo matter how well 
equipped, that is not conducive to the reading 
of books. Too often a big library is a house 
to keep ‘books in—not a house from which 
books may be taken. It was once said of the 
old Astor Library thut it was admirably 
adapted t» protecting books from the curious. 
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It is the sinall branch, near at band, open 
nights and Sundays, with open shelves for 
browsing, books that may be taken home and 
а librarian who knows one’s name and one's 
needs, that tempts the city youth into the 
society of books. The big library is the store- 
house, the laboratory — and the show window. 


CannaGES AND. CANDY 

A Pennsylvania woman claims to huve dis- 
vovere a process for making candies out of 
vegetables. Lf the discovery proves to be of 
practical value we shall doubtless soon become 
familiar with the product, though the process 
may remain а secret. Long cooking, she says, 
is an essential part of the program, after 
which the pasty vegetable mass is molded into 
attractive forms. Potato caramels, carrot 
nougats, turnip fudge, beet marshmallows and 
bean toffy are among the confectionery tri- 
umphs announced. It is even solemnly stated 
that a tempting confection has been made of 
parsnips, 

If all this proves true, the good lady will 
have accomplished two desirable results at 
one blow. She will have been the first to 
convince children that garden truck is ac- 
ceptable for internal use, at the same time 
providing strong competition for sulphur- 
bleached marshmallows, fudge colored with 
iron rust, furniture-polish bonbons — in fact, 
for all the glittering combinations of chemi- 
cals and glue that a child with a penny has 
at his command, 

А boon to juvenile humanity surely; we 
should credit the entire story gladly if it were 
not for the parsnips. 


SoctaisM. AND THE COLLEGES 


The Intercollegiate Socialist Society has 
chapters for the study of Socialism in thirty 
colleges throughout the country. No longer 
ago than five years most of our institutions 
looked with deep suspicion upon the theories 
of Carl Marx and attempted to keep the youth 
out of harm's way. That was found difficult 
to do, so the colleges, grown wiser, now per- 
mit these study circles, often with the cooper- 
ation of members of the faculty. Recently 
representatives of the Society packed Car- 
пере Hall in New York while Vietor Ber- 
ger, the Socialist Congressman, spoke from a 
platform draped with college flags — rather 
a remarkable indication of increasing toler- 
onee all around. 

Once people were persecuted for unortho- 
dox beliefs; to-day they are asked to explain 
them. Printing presses, public schools and 
universities, cheap periodicals, rural mail de- 
livery, trolleys and telephones have made a 
total wreck of the old idea. The rising gen- 
eration evidently proposes to do its own ае- 
cepting and rejecting — with its eyes open, 


How то Kitt TUE Goosk 


St. Louis barbers have come to the con- 
clusion that the tipping system has greatly 
increased the number of men who shave them- 
selves and has brought about в serious condi- 
tion in the barber's trade, It is not at all 
unlikely that this is true. Neither would it 
be surprising to learn that many men take 
strect cars to avoid the tip extortions of the 
enlunen, that people choose those restaurants, 
if they can find them, in which boys are not 
hired to stand at the door and exact dimes 
for hat checking; that travelers deliberately 
choose day-coaches where they are safe from 
tip-hungry porters — in short that there is a 
general peevishnoss about paying twice for 
everything one gets. 

Various nationalities react differently to 
the shock of an exorbitant charge. Your 
Frenchman protests volubly on the spot; your 
German invokes the wrath of a paternal gov- 
ernment; your Englishman labels himself 
* rate-payer " and writes letters to the Times. 
If the barbers understand things correctly, 
the American prefers absent treatment. 
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WANTED! 
Says the Advertisement 


But can you fill the position? 

Any man with the rigét training is 
able to fill any position. 

It is the business of the Internationa 
Correspondence Schools to train workin, 
men for better positions—to qualify them t 
overcome the drawbacks of life, 

Don't say you can't succeed —YOU CAN 
And the I. C. $. will prove it to you 
Thousands of I. C. S. students will als 
prove it to you. An average of four hun 
dred of them voluntarily report ever 
month an increase in salary as a result o 
I. C. S. direction, 

If you want to know how it is done, 
and how it can be applied to your case, 
select the occupation you prefer, mark the 
coupon and mail it to-day This only 
costs а post-stamp, and doesn't bind 
you to do anything you do not desire. 
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Le = — — A Poster or Sign- board to be erected А 

erde within the Park. Signs of this СЕА 
SOMBTIMES CALLED character may be made by * 
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—À — = ground pictures cut from zd 
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One of the many Sign Posts 
contrast to the Clown and Donkey, the Horse and Man are richly that should make it im- 


attired, that there may be variety on the road to Banbury Cross possible for children to 
get astray and miss 
any of the gocd 
things 


e Merry-go-round is not the least of the 
attractions which may be provided 


А plan suegesting а possible arra 
Almost any pasture or picnic grcu 
There should be trees and, it 


Some Laughing Faces at which to throw balls A Lemonade Booth Swinging 
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To add to the joy of the day, the attendants should all be in 
costume, This donkey rider is but one of many schemes 
which would delight little folks 
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This Bakery has noconnection with Front elevation showing the plan of the Open Air Theatre shown abcve. 
the “ Gocd Things to Eat" booths, Older brothers should take charge of the carpenter work and older 


but it has the very latest ap- sisters should plan the artistic decorations thrcughout the Park 
pliances for up-to-date cooking, 


and is in charge of a real up- 
to date baker 


Gateway and Soldier at the entrance to the — — === — 
The Swimming Pool 
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€, Every inducement for 
health and pleasure in out- 


door living is evident in the 
JULY OUTING. 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
writes of the value of muscle 
in the human make-up. 
MuscLE МАКЕТН MAN is the 
title. 


€, Then there's LEARNING 
How TO SWIM and variety 
enough for everyone from 
HARPOONING THE TARPON 
to INSIDE BASEBALL. 


€, FisHIiNG WITH A GUN, 
motor and motor boat trou- 
bles and the best of fiction— 
full of nature and the delight 
of the out-of-doors. 


@ Let OUTING be your guide to the 
things worth while in outdoor life. 
Secure a six-month's trial subscrip- 
tion for $1.00—io-da y. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
obs Na SANE моб 


$25 Buys the Frame of This Boat 


You save better 
than two-thirds the 
трах price. 

wild it by the 
Brooks system, 
which means vou 
can purchase all or 
part of the material in the knock-down, every piece cut 10 
shape, machined and accurately fitted so that it . il ko together 
the right way only 
„ Spå you can Ihem en tt ter 
Nave boen estathisiimge Meur 


me deti едан а prial brings it 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO.. 2407 Kast Avenue, Sener, Mich 


The Оез anid Largest Piers ар wit in the We 


BEFORE DECIDING 


WHERE TO ATTEND SCHOOL 
erer, Val paraiso University La“ 


he Largest Universinies and 
Training Schools in the United States 


25 Departments Escellent Equipment 
191 Instructors School the Entire Year 


Expenses less than at any other school 
Address H. Н, Raw ent 
or О, P, Kinsey, -President 


CALENDAR тыпултћ. par will open Sept. 19, 1911: 
(n Term, Dec $ Third Term, Mareh, 5, 1902; 


Catalog mailed free 


:: ми. Nummer Term. „Риме 


Mrs Curtis's 


Home Corner 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


A Kansas 


Cooking 


School 


EFORM frequently has its 

start in Kansas, then, like 

leaven, works its way 

R throughout our great eoun- 

(ту. More than one Kan- 

sas innovation, whieh has 

made good, broke out in 

Emporia where that orig- 

inal genius, William Allen 

White, runs the most breezy, practical, out- 
spoken paper you cau find in a library file. 

Editor White never fostered a better scheme 

than is now afoot in Emporia for backing 

в free-to-all cooking school. It is not a 

domestic science college or a university of do- 

mestie requirements or any other high-brow 

institute; it is a plain cooking school and its 

very name shows level-headedness. One eiti- 

zen offered а building to accommodate. the 

classes, others titted it up, a teacher was found 

and the Emporia (Gazette roots for it as heart- 

ily as San Francisco did to get its exposition. 


Waar Every Woman Sul Ksow 


William Allen White believes that every 
woman, rich or poor, ought to know how to 
cook, even if she has to go without the higher 
branches of education, and he is going to see 
that she learns — in his own town at least. 
Listen to this editorial: 


One of the important things reformers 
overlook in remaking the world is the need 
of cooks — good, plain. every-day cooks 
who ean cook steak without curling it, 
boil water without burning it and 
peel potatoes without gonging them. 
Food enough is wasted in cooking to feed 
one-fourth more people than eat it. A 
large per cent. of every man's wages goes 
into the slop bucket, and the poorer the 
man, generally, the larger the per vent. 
Wasted. 

Women who ean fix over the “ come 
backs ” are more important to the salva- 
tion of the world than women who ean 
paint china or do drawn-work. The need 
of hash and bread pancakes is a erving 
ene in this Vale of Tears, The need 
of women who know how to fix good 
things out of seraps, who put up fruit 
and don't live out of cans, is ns urgent 
as any other reform now before the coun- 
try. The woman with a large pile of tin 
vans in her alley is а menace. 

This town needs a cooking school, a 
free common school of cooking, and we 
need it every day in the y усаг. 


Emporia’s school has started, for the town 
woke up to the need of it and the boon of it. 
Doctors endorse it, and business men are giv- 
ing prizes to pupils who can bake tip-top 
bread or transform some left-over dabs into a 
wholesome dish. There are prizes that really 
allure, such as a kitchen cabinet for the house- 
wife and a dozen photographs for the young 
girl. The school is free to all and gathers 
its pupils from every class in town. 

Kansas is probably much like any other 
American community where you find poor 
women, as well as rich, who do not know how 
to соок. The servant question in Kansas is 
about as crueial as it can be anywhere, and 
women of all elasses have to do their own 
work whether they hanker for that brand of 
exercise or nat. The same conditions exist, 
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more or less strenuously in every corner of 
America, and nothing in the way of scholar- 
ship is so sorely needed to-day as knowing 
how to prepare plain, every-day food pala- 
tably, economically and wholesumely. Every 
woman ought to be able to cook whether she 
does it with her own bands or directs а 
servant. 

We have cooking departments connected 
with the public schools, ouly they ure not as 
yet looked upon by the board of education as 
a necessity, A multitude of womankind ean 
seramble through life without knowing much 
about higher mathematics. but you can't make 
high-brow teachers believe that. They pound 
nway at mathematics every day of the week; 
and cooking is crowded inte an hour-long 
lesson once or twice a week, Outside the 
towns and cities are thousands of country 
schools where no such thing as classes for 
cookery exists and, in spite of tradition, the 
poorest kind of cooking exists in rural dis- 
tricts, 

In a town or city where schools of cookers 
do exist. the fees, as a rule, are high, anu 
ln ses meet at hours convenient enough for 
the lady of leisure but not for the busy house- 
wife or the working girl. Besides, too often 
they give most attention. to faney dishes in- 
stead of every-day food, 

What this country needs even more than 
libraries, missions, humane societies, peace 
leagues or picture galleries are practical eom- 
mon sense cooking schools where the wives 
of the present generation as well as the next 
can be taught to make the best possible use 
of food. Such instruction enn not be too sim- 
ple twenuse it must appeal to a class that 
knows as much about chemistry as ite does 
about Hebrew and Greek, The“ high- 
falutin'" teaching in some schools does noth- 
ing but scare off à plain country woman or 
a girl with a limited education. 

The very term * Domestic Science” 
midable instead of alluring. 

What we need to-day is ta study our audi- 
ence, then dispense with a lot of academic 
notions and get down te rational commen 
in teaching the common tusks of life. 
First of all, make every girl and woman un- 
derstand the dignity of household. labor, and 
the necessity of wholesome, well-cooked food, 
then teach her to do every detail of the work 
из perfectly as it ean be done, L believe that 
some day —and that day may not be so very 
far distant — every town and village will con- 
sider a cooking school as much of a necessity 
us а church. It will be free to all elasses 
endowed or managed by the State, and the 
course of study instead of being elective. will 
be compulsory. 


is for- 


sense 


А QUART OF FRIGIDITY 

Housewives often assert that they can not 
afford to make jee-eream because it is an 
expensive dessert. I doubt if they have fig- 
ured how little a frozen dessert does eost. 
Tf they had. they would find they were mis- 
taken. Salt and ice eost no more than the 
gas necessary to bake a pie or pudding, and 
us for the work, it is easier to twirl the erank 
of a freezer thin to make а pic. Besides, in 
sultry weather, you do away with the heat of a 
stove, 

To got back to the eost of a frozen dessert. 
One reason perhaps for the general impres- 
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that ice-cream or sherbet costs more than 
ked or boiled dessert is that the average 
-book deals with large quantities and the 
item “a pint of thick cream” makes the 
omieal housewife turn to the next page in 
тту. Only, most of these recipes are 
ned for company quantities and you can 
‚ twenty or thirty people with the von- 
| of the freezer. An average household, 
iding, perhaps, six hungry mouths, needs 
a quart of coolness, and the quart of cool- 
is as cheap ns any dessert you can have 
pt something that utilizes left-overs. То 
out the woman who wants a small, chill 
‘rt for an average family I have arranged 
mber of good recipes which ean be pre- 
J in a quart freezer with a small piece 
e and at no great cost, 

rst let me offer a few instructions about 
ang in general, 

wer put a liquid in the ean until the 
г is perfectly cool. 

ways use the same proportion of ice and 
for freezing; three parts of ice to one of 


hen a recipe calls for liquor do not put 
| till the mixture to which it is added is 
ча solid. И you do, it will never freeze 
nd a tushy consistency. 
s not draw off the salt water till the cream 
ozen. When the ive begins to melt aud 
ine to appear in the bucket, the freezing 
ess begins, 
er put in fruit with a creamy or 
yet mixture unless it has been perfectly 
wd, The fruit will freeze as hard us 
ts long before the dessert is frozen. 
ak caudied fruit in sherry for an hour 
re it is needed and add when the eream 
arly frozen, 
ben several flavors are used together, a 
n requires в long time to mellow and 
nixture should be frozen three hours be- 
it is wanted, then packed and set in a 
place until wanted, 

cream is to be served brick fashion, do 
freeze it very bard at first or it will not 
easily. 
irn the crank slowly at first, then quickly 
1 the freezing sets in. This gives a fine, 
‘ty texture to the cream. 
member these measurements; one cup of 
is needed to make a fruit cream, adding 
ieu mashed to а quart of cream or custard, 
rolled macaroons, brown bread crumbs, 
erized nuts or cocoanut add one of the 
stuff to one quart of cream. 

Two STANDARD Ice-Creams 

iere are two mixtures which are the base 
early ull creams. Philadelphia cream із 
most expensive; then you may have a 
ird cream which is enriched by eggs in- 
| of a larger amount of heavy cream. If 
» properly, it is quite as good as the more 
y dish, indeed some people prefer it be- 
e it lacks the buttery richness of Phila- 
hin cream, Either of the recipes can be 
with all sorts of variations. In each 
© there is a pint and a half of liquid 
h. when frozen, will fill a quart pail and 
Всю for six people. 
istard Ice-Cream: Seald а pint of rich 
in a double boiler, mix half a сир of 
r. two teaspoons of flour and a dash of 

Beat the yolk of one egg and add to 
dry mixture, then pour over it the seald- 
milk and beat till mixed smoothly. Re- 
to the double boiler and соок until the 
ird coats a spoon, beating it all the time 
a wire whisk. Lift immediately from the 
and strain, then cool, add one сир of 
n and two teaspoons of flavoring. 
iladelphia Cream: Mix one сир of heavy 
n with two cups of rich milk, half 
p of sugar and two teaspoons of vanilla. 
very pleasant change from creams are 
Sherbets which may be varied according 
e fruit supply of the summer. They cost 
than cream, and in hot weather they are 
‚ refreshing. They require more time to 
e than cream. If you want a light, fluffy 
isteney add to the mixture а teaspoon of 
ved gelatine. 


The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


Every man's home faces on a road which 
connects with every other road and leads 
to every other home throughout the whole 
land. 


Main highways connect with cross-roads 
so that a man can go where he chooses, 
easily and comfortably if conditions are 
favorable. Butthe going is not always the 
same; some roads are good—some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate the 
difference by showing four mules drawing 
two bales of cotton slowly over a poor, 
muddy cross-road, and two mules drawing 
eight bales of cotton rapidly over a first- 
class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the roads 
over which the speech of the nation passes. 


The highways and byways of personal 
communication are the 12,000,000 miles of 
wire connecting 6,000,000 telephones in 
homeson these highways. Steadilythe lines 
are being extended to every man's home. 


The public demands that all the roads 
of talk shall be good roads. It is not 
enough to have a system that is universal; 
there must be macadamized highways 
for talk all the way to every man's home. 
A single section of bad telephone line is 
enough to block communication or confine 
it to the immediate locality, 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy and 
one system. Good going everywhere, 
at all times, is the aim of ће Bell system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy = 


EARLINE vs Poppen воно 


One System 


Universal Service 


This picture shows simply ап exággera- 


ted case of what happens when 
Powder is made by the new method. 


space—yet does no more work, 


Soap 


Each Grain of Soap Powder в POPPED 
—FLUFFED—FLAKED—it Fills more 


Simply 
Mutter ol 
Intelligence. 


Besides— Water is added to Increase the 
Weight—again Decreasing the yalue of the 


Powder. 


PEARLINE s NO 


PEARLINE is the 


POPPED, FLUFFED, 
FLAKED,WATERED, 


same DRY— 


DENSE—CONDENSED—EFFICIENT 


Soap Powder it has been for 30 years. 
tablespoonful will do the work of several of 


PEAR- 


BEST. ву TEST 
Digitize "Coogle MAGAZINE In answering adrett ie 


these. Popped,Look-Big Powders. 
LINE is more than ever 


A 


THIS 
OF CORN BEFORE AND AFTER POPPING. | 
60 KERNELS OF UNPOPPED CORN WEIGH 


60 KERNELS POPPED WEIGH Ù GRAMS 
AND FILL 7% CUBIC INCHES, А 
WEIGHT REMAINEO THE SAME—VYOLUME 
INCREASED 16 TIMES. 
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The Business of 
Public Utility Corporations 


is among the most substantial of the country’s 
industries by reason of the necessity for their 
products, the tendency to growth of communities 
served, natural freedom from competition and the 
economies effected through consolidation. 

Bonds of such properties constitute a safe 
investment, providing they conform to certain strin- 
gent requirements. They yield more liberally than 
Municipal and Railroad bonds of equal security. 

But it is important that purchases of bonds of 
any class be made on the recommendation of 
investment bankers whose judgment, based on 
ample experience and the result of thorough in- 
vestigation, has been demonstrated to be sound 
over a period of years. 


Successful Investment Is Dependent 
Upon Accurate Information 


Our two pamphlets mailed to investors on 
application: 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY BONDS” coven 
Mr of Public Ов for 
It also explains the 


influence of 
g investi- 


responsibility of the i ыы рена and и the 
gations the purchase of these bonds, ае eria 


“READY REFERENCE MANUAL” contains 230 pages of con- 
densed statistical data concerning the more important Public. Utility Corpora - 
tions. The completenes and accuracy of the information and the systematic 
arrangement combines to make a useful lithe volume for ready reference. 


Ask for above pamphlets and July 
Investment Circular No. G-59 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


BANKERS 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. 125 W. Monroe St. 424 California St 


ининин 


The First Step 
Towards Investment 


The habit of saving is the first step towards invest- 
ment. After a savings fund has been accumulated, 
however, it should not be invested until knowledge 
has been gained of the principles underlying con- 
servative investment. 

Once undertaken. the investment of money soon 
becomes an established custom. But much depends 
upon getting the right kind of astart. Therefore, in 
making your first investment keep well within the 
limits of conservatism. Remember that investments 
represent varying degrees of safety, and do not allow 
the temptation of an excessive rate of interest to 
overshadow the more important consideration of 
safety as to principal. 

In these days it is not difficuit to obtain sound 
investment bonds to yield approximately 5 per 
eent, and which, in our judgment, combine: 

1. Safety as to principal; 
2. Convertibility into cash; 
3. Opportunity for profit. 

It is our function as investment bankers to give 
investors al) possible information upon this important 
subject, and we are always ready to extend to you 
the facilities of our comprehensive organization. 


Write for Bond Circolar No. 941 
"ln а Securities " 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBANY—BOSTON—CHICACO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Huhu 


E do not offer any 
securities, but buy 


and sell for customers 

on commission only, and 

our study and experience 

qualify us to give intelli- 

gent advice to investors. 
We invite correspondence 


_ Sem DT &( JALLATIN, 


111 Broadway 
New York 


The 


Individual Investor 


——r 


Securities of Public- 


Utility Corporatior 


EN years ago it would have 
been almost impossible to 
imagine, certainly to fore- 
tell, the seale on which 
public-utility corporations 
have developed to-day, or 
the popular interest in 
their securities. Now they 
play so large a part in the 


active investment field that no one, casting ' 


his eye about for the means of employing a 
little interest or dividend money coming in 
the first of July, can overlook them. 

While these securities have their good and 
bad points, as all securities have, it is only 
fair to say that the remarkable progress they 
have made in publie favor during the past 
few years is due principally to their solid 
merit. Gas, electric light and street-railway 
companies have sprung up so thickly in every 
part of the country that they have searcely 
been catalogued, little companies have grown 
big, and weak ones have waxed fat and strong, 
while many of the older companies in the 
larger cities have not only been placed on a 
sounder financial basis than they had ever 
had before, but have also been divoreed from 
politics, to the vast benefit of their patrons, 
their bondholders and stockholders and the 
respective communities in which they operate. 


In THE Bap Ошо Days 


It is within the recollection of most of our 
readers, no doubt, that corporations of this 
class, almost without exception, smelled bad. 
Each represented an alliance of capital with 
a local political organization. Sometimes the 
bulk of the money came from New York or 
Boston; more oftem there were from one to 
half a dozen local street-railway magnates, 
owners of the gas works and eleetric light 
plant. They were widely suspected, usually 
with good reason, of owning the city council 
and of nominating all the candidates for 
mayor. The mass of the citizens in any 
community knew no more about the real in- 
wards of its public-utility companies than if 
these had been strictly private business en- 
terprises. Profits were supposed to be large, 
but no one knew with any degree of certainty 
how large. nor what proportion of them was 
necessari diverted into campaign funds, 
bribes and hush-money. 

These conditions gradually became impos- 
sible, not only because the citics, towns and 
villages have been purifying their politics and 
demanding honesty and efficiency in every 
branch of municipal affairs, but because the 
growth of sueh industries demanded more 
capital for their proper development than 
could be obtained from small groups of in- 
dividuals. With the necessity for an appeal 
to в wider publie for funds came also the 
necessity for publicity of aceounts and profits, 
more assured and permanent tenure of fran- 
chises and, in general. a more wholesome and 
businesslike administration of their affairs. 

All this, of course, is familiar ground. The 
proeess is by no means complete, but so power- 
ful has been the movement in the direction 
of better municipal polities that the men who 
have organized all the new corporations of 
the past five years have preferred to deal 
openly and fairly with the public through its 
offieial representatives, by that means gaining 
for themselves and assoeiates franchises of 


definite terms and duration and freedom fre 
political blackmail. 

Quite as important, but far less genera 
understood, is the great movement toward 1 
centralization of control of public-utiliti 
About ten years ago а few bankers conceiv 
the idea that an organization of trained « 
gineers and business men, brought togetl 
for the specitie purpose of managing gas a 
electric plants, or strect-railways, or bo 
could get better results by bringing 10 
plants in а number of cities under o 
management than could be obtained by the 
dependent management of widely scatter 
concerns. The "holding company " has be 
abused and misused, but it has been of i 
mense benefit in this particular field. А ho 
ing company controlling, say, the electric lig 
plants in from two to a dozen towns а 
cities can give each such a supervision 
expert electrical and mechanical engineers 
no one of the companies could afford by itse 
There is the further advantage of purchasi 
supplies in quantity. But greater than eitl 
of these advantages are the benefits tl 
accrue in a financial way. Such an orga 
zation naturally has a lurger and more p 
manent credit than any single company, 
cause its earnings are not dependent ur 
the earnings of any one community, and it 
frequently in a position to buy in at 1 
prices the stocks and bonds of companies 
bankruptcy or approaching it, strike а barga 
with the city authorities for a new franch 
on condition of making thorough repairs a 
important extensions, and then with its am] 
means, carry out the contract to the lett 
There are large but legitimate profits in op 
ations of this sort. 

In almost all the public-utility holding с 
porations of recent years investors have be 
offered the opportunity to buy the bonds а 
preferred stock of the holding company a 
the underlying bonds, that is those of the ec 
trolled operating companies. In other wor 
the scattered investors have been invited 
take the places next to the property and t 
profits, while the comparatively small gro 
of individuals exercising actual or practic 
control have voluntarily placed themseh 
last in the line. 


Divivenps Insteap or Repairs 


The great common fault of the earlier tre 
tions and other public-service corporatio 
was that dividends were too often paid wi 
money that should have gone to the up-ke 
of the physical properties. That was the k 
to the miserable breakdown of the New Yo 
traction system. Of course, the first and ch 
sufferer in a company whose physical prop 
ties are allowed to run down is the comm 
stockholder, and if the common stock is 
the hands of the controlling interests, as 
permanent investment and not for the mark 
purposes of a day, the properties are © 
tremely likely to be well maintained. 

It is a further advantage to the small i 
vestor that these securities are seldom list 
on any of the big exchanges. It would 
all but impossible to manipulate the price 
a security to extravagant figures and th 
unload from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000 of 
successfully in a so ealled “ private” mark 
that is, the over-the-counter transactions 
a few investment houses, 

Finally. а powerful recommendation whi 
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the public-utility securities have had on their 
side and still have is their comparatively high 
rate of return on the investment. Ап interest 
yield of four and one-half per cent to five 
and one-half per cent on their bonds, occa- 
sionally a little inore, has been the rule, while 
their preferred stocks commonly yield six to 
seven per cent. In no other large class of 
securities have such high returns been com- 
bined with an equal degree of safety of prin- 
cipal and interest. 

Nothing that has been said in this article 
is to be understood as meaning that stocks 
and bonds of any public-service corporation 
should be hought with closed eyes. As with 
every other class of investment, the writer 
would say, by all means find out everything 
you possibly can about any company whose 
securitics you contemplate buying. Insist 
upon satisfactory explanation upon the fol- 
lowing heads: 

Is it a holding or an operating eompany? 
Tf the former, what operating companies does 
it control, and how does it control them? 
What franchise rights have the controlled 
companies, and what is the life of the fran- 
chises? 

What stocks and bonds have the controlled 
companies outstanding and what portion of 
such issues does the holding company own? 

What has been the nct income of the hold- 
ing company applicable to interest or divi- 
.dends on the issue you contemplate buying 
for a number of years past! 

lf an operating company, what corporation 
or group of individuals control it, through 
what means (ownership of preferred stock, 
common stock, ete.) is the control exercised ¢ 

What reputation does the controlling in- 
ferest bear for successful management of sueh 
concerns, and what is the record of other en- 
terprises which they have controlled? 

How do the operating companies provide 
for repairs and depreciation of their plants? 

How often do they report earnings? 

Generally speaking, the bonds and preferred 
stocks of holding companies owning the stocks 
of a large number of concerns, in various 
parts of the country are the safest, though in 
the case of bonds the mortgage securing them 
is rarely а direct lien upon the properties, but 
rests upon the stocks of operating companies 
as collateral, a feature in no wise objection- 
able in itself. The direct first mortgage obli- 
gations of operating companies, of course, 
offer a greater degree of security and in case 
of reorganization are sure of preferential 
treatment. 

Gross and net earnings over a series of years 
are the final test of the worth of both stocks 
and bonds. If gross earnings show a fairly 
regular increase of from six to ten or twelve 
per vent. а year it may be taken for granted 
that the properties are well located, in in- 
ereasingly populous and prosperous communi- 
'ties. Net earnings, because of wage adjust- 
ments, fluctuations in the price of coal and 
other factors, show more varying rates of 
increase. To make bonds attractive to the 
conservative investor, the company’s net earn- 
ings, after the payment of operating expenses, 
depreciation reserves and taxes, should for at 
least two or three ycars have been equal to 
one and a half times the annual interest 
charges. The better bonds are those of com- 
panies earning their interest charges twice or 
thrice over. As to preferred stocks, it is more 
difficult to lay down rules, but if a company 
has a record of substantial increases in an- 
nual earnings for à number of years, is in 
safe hands, and is located in a growing com- 
munity, you may venture to put a portion of 
your capital into its preferred stock at a ŝat- 
isfactory price. 

А final word on a subject of more impor- 
tance than any that has yet been touched 
upon. Select your bankers with care and 
then trust them. If they are the right sort 
and handle the kind of securities you are 
looking for, they will be able to tell you more 
about the companies whose securities you 
contemplate buying than you could hope to 
find out for yourself, and it will be trust- 
worthy information. 
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FOR JULY INVESTMENT 


We offer the unsold portion of 


$1,500,000 United Coal Company 
6% Bond Secured Coupon Notes 


TAX FREE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Dated December 31, 1909 


Denomination $ 1000 


Due January 1, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1925. 7 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee 
The notes we are offering are part of an issue of which $750,000 have been sold and are in 
the hands of banks, institutions and private investors, 


The United Coal Company has recently acquired control of the Merchants Coal Company. 
These combined properties have been recently appraiscd at over $19,000,000, while the com- 
Dined bonded debts of the Companies aggregate but $11,481,000. 


The United Coal Company now stands third in the amount of coal mined annually in the 


Pennsylvania field. 
Johnstown Basin, Pennsylvania. 


Its properties are located in the famous Pittsburgh District and in the 


The properties of the Merchants Coal Company are located in the Johnstown Basin and in 


Preston County, West Virginia. 


The total area of thick coal contained in the Johnstown Basin 


is less than 20,000 acres, of which the Merchants Coal Company owns 14,000 acres and the 
United Coal Company 4,000 acres. This Basin contains all of the thick, high grade coal of the 
“ Upper Kittanning ” or ‘ С” Prime seam in the County. ў 


We call attention to the following points, which contribute to the attractiveness of this 


investment— 


1. The large equity in excess of the bonded debt, amounting to nearly 70° in the: 


property controlled and operated. 


2. The ample sinking funds, by the provisions of which the bonded indebtedness 
will be retired before one-half of the coal in the seam now being worked is mined. 


8. The control of more than 35,500 acres of valuable coal lands, containing 


552,400,000 tons of coal. 


4. The unexcelled shipping facilities. —Each of the ten mines owned and controlled 
by the Company is located on at least one of three great railroad systems, three 
of the mines in addition being located on the Monongahela River. The 
Company also owns 1010 steel cars and 150 river craft. 


We recommend these notes for conservative investment. 


details will be furnished upon request. 
Price Upon Application 


Special circulars and additional 


Write to Department A 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


BANK FOR SAVINGS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
Real Eetate Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
37 Wall Street 


BOSTON : 
Кобо, Fisher & Со. Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
For Investing 


6% | July Dividends 


— aE 
| SR TO COMMENCE 
| BONDS | SYSTEMATIC SAVING 


@ These two forms in which the 6% Gold Bonds of 
the American Real Estate Company are issued — 
6s COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest $100 or more 
Gt ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more a year 
—offer to careful investors a time-tried and conserva- 
tive plan to increase their income, or to place their 


savings where they will secure the greatest safety, pay 


the highest intercat-return consiftent with safety, and 
include the privilege of cash conv. tibtlity. 

q A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds are zafe, because, being the 
direct contract obligations of this Company, they are 
backed by its Surplus of nearly $2,000,000, and Assets 
of over $23,000,000 inv: in New York realty. 

q A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds have paid 6$ for 23 years 
—тоге than $7,000,000 in principal and interest. 
They merit and invite your investigation. 


9 Booklet describing Bonds and properties on which they are 
based, map of New York City showing location, and financial 
statement sent on request. 


American Real (state Company 
Capital and Surplus, $3,011 247. 80 
Pounded 1888 Assets, $23,026, 889.67 
Room 518, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


—— ае] 
DO YOU WANT YOUR 


— — — — 
MONEY TO EARN 5% 
— — — 

To be amply secured at all times (rom possibility of loss 

And to be where you can get it on demand any time you 

may need it 

You can open an account with this company with any 


amount from $25 to $5000—уой can add to it at your con- 
venience - or withdraw аз you wish 


It will earn 5 per cent for every day that it is in our hands— 


It will be amply protected by first mortgages on improved 
Real Estate and will be in the hands of an institution that 
in 16 years has never been a day late in the payment of 
either principal or interest г 


Ask for the booklet 
telling all about it. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Trust Co. 
1042 Calvert Bldg. Ы - — Baltimore, Md. 


) Combined 
in Our 
\ Registered 


100% SAFETY 
6% INTEREST 


GOLD BONDS 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER INVESTMENT? 
FOR SOME OF YOUR SURPLUS MONEV* 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Write for Косев S 


See page 3 


This is one of our successful young 
salesmen who has won part of the $135.00 
cash prizes by selling copies of Success 
MAGAZINE. 


He is glad that the baseball season is 
on and that the vacation days will soon 
be here, because he has money in his 
pocket to buy his baseball glove and suit, 
and to spend as he wants to. 


Don't envy him! You can do the same 


Write us a letter and we will send you 
a complete outfit. and show you how 
to sell Suecrss Magazine and The Na- 
tional Ром. 


Ask for a sample copy of The Post 
Nems, a magazine for our boys who are 
producers. Besides an editorial page 
devoted entirely to teaching them how to 
sell, it contains stories of adventure, sport 
and articles of interest to boys. 


If you do not have this paper twice a 
month, spending-money, a baseball outfit, 
or any other of ou^ fine prizes, it is your 
own fault. We will show you the way. 
Then it will be up to you to produce the 
desired result, 


The National Post Company 
29-31 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 


1898-1911 


John Muir & 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
Of Stock 


We welcome the small investor. Our 
specialty is service to men with modest 
savings for investment. 


Send for Circular No. 36—" 
Investment” 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Ті BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THOUGHT FORCE 


FOR HEALTH 
by julig Seaton Sears, M.D., gives in lurid h 
ays, und means for using this p 


Odd Lot 


1 vood in your lite FOR 10 € "Thought 
1 Health,” and a three months’ trial subscription to 
NA ILUS, the practical magazine of seif-help. Send AT 


ONCE and we will include Ella Wheeler Wilcox's little book- 
|, 7 What 1 Know About New Thought.“ 
THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. Dept.235 Holyoke, Mass. 
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Editorial Chat 


Ву Окіѕом Swerr MARDEN 


SUCCESS 
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WELL-KNOWN actor 
who was listening to a 
theatrical discussion, made 
this reply to the remark 
that when u play was once 
* hoodooed " no amount of 
advertising or hard work 


Г. 
would make it a success 


1 ^ 
again: 


* Do you know what * hoodoos’ are? They 
are bad plays, bad actors, bad management. 
When а lot of people get together and try to 
force à success without first taking care that 
the enterprise they are pushing has in it the 
elements of suecess, they lay their failure to 
а ' hoodoo.’ 

“They point to this or that ill omen which 
was observable from the first, and say that 
they should have known better than to sink 
their money in anything that was so mani- 
festly murked for its own by bad luck 

“Tf they had devoted half the. care to find- 
ing а good play, putting it on the stage as it 
should be put on, and selecting for И actors 
who had the intelligence to understand what 
was required of them, they would find no 
oecusion to complain of bad luck, and no 
reason to how! about being relentlessly pur- 
sued by * Hoodoos.' " 

“When sailors tell you that a certain ship 
is ‘unlucky’ because she has been wrecked 
several times," says Arthur Brisbano, “ you 
are more than likely to find either incom- 
petence or a big barrel of whisky in the cap- 
tain's cabin, 

“When a speculator, who has become rich 
suddenly, strikes u ron of bad luck and loses 
everything he has, it 18 safe to assume that 
he is only reaping the reward of dishonest 
methods, 


Ккль Reasoxs ғов FAILURE 


In most cases, when a man is followed by 
what he calls hard luck’ there is some ren- 
son for it other than mere chance. 

Either he lacks the courage to get on his 
feet after he has been knocked down by a 
vhance blow, or his methods are wanting in 
energy or sincerity, or he has not the force 
of character required to overcome the ob- 
stacles in his way.” 

In 1851 Edward Clark advanced seven hon- 
dred dollars to a struggling young inventor 
by the name of Singer. This seven hundred 
dollars increased to many millions. 

John Jacob Astor's father was the butcher 
of Waldorf, and he wanted to apprentice his 
son to a carpenter, but he did not have the 
sixty dollars necessary with which to do it, 
and the young man came to America, From 
his coming resulted the largest ownership of 
real ostate in New York City, perhaps in the 
world, 

Were the remarkable results of these men’s 
efforts due to mere luck or to being prepared 
to seize and make the most of the chance 
when it came? 

Many other men have had the same or just 
as good opportunities as Roosevelt, yet have 
done nothing worth while with them. Some 
have sacrificed them to ambition, some have 
traded them for в cheap notoriety and tem- 
porary fame, 

Luck had opened the same door to other men 
as to Roosevelt, but they did not measure up 
to the opportunity. 

When Lincoln was studying at night and 
working so hard to improve himself, his young 
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friends laughed at him for preparing for 
what would probably never come to him, 
“WO” he said, “I will study and get ready, 
and maybe the chance will come.” 

Не knew that if the chance did come, it 
would never get away from him, for he would 
grasp it with hooks of steel and with a grip 
which never lets go, 

The trouble is that most young men are not 
willing to pay the price for success. 

A great many young men lose their heads 
when "luck “ opens the door, ‘They seem to 
think that they were born under a “lucky 
star." that everything is coming their way. 

Many а man has been ruined by a “run of 
good luck.“ 

When everybody is talking of what a hicky 
шац you иге, you may be pretty sure that 
you are on dangerous ground; for you are 
likely to get the “ big head," one of the most 
fatal business disasters; for, when а man gets 
the “big head," he does not take the same 
precaution, the same intigite pains, Пе is 
more  venturesome, and be  uneonseiously 
hanks on his reputation for being “ lucky.“ 


Weak Мех Carr т Leck 


There is not a particle of reason why the 
good luck which followed you should continue 
for even a single day, There is no science 
back of it, no principle behind it, Results 
are produced by causes only, und the enuso 
must be as large as the effect. 

Tt is the weak man who 
“luck” helping him along, and trusts to 
somebody to boost him into a position or 
waits for someone to die and leave him a 
fortune, 

The man who is made of winning material 
makes ont his life's program, reasons out 
every move. He does not depend upon win- 
ning a vietory by chance. He leaves по 
loopholes for failure. Tle planus every move 
ahead just as а shrewd ches=-player dows. He 
does not depend upon a "lucky " move or a 
mistake of his antagonist. 

These flimsy exeuses are mere makeshifts, 
which as a rule are confessions of lazy weak- 
lings, admissions of n lack of disposition to 
push one's way. 

The strong, positive man does not reckon 
upon the “luck” he may have, There is no 
place for it in his program. И it comes to 
him, he looks upon it às Roosevelt looked upon 
the death of MeKinley—as a mere incident in 
his life, which had very little to do with his 
real success, for that is a personal matter, de- 
pendent upon one's own efforts, There is no pull 
in it; there is no “luck” in it. It is simply 
what a man does for himself, what he does 
with the success material that has been given 
him; what he does with the opportunity that 
is given him; what he is. 

How otherwise can you account for the 
fact that some men never have any very bad 
"luck"? They push steadily ahead all their 
lives. While they have some disappointments, 
yet the general trend of their progress is 
always ahead. There is always a definiteness 
in their lives. 

You are not " down on your luck " physically 
until you are first so mentally. You are not 
beaten; you just surrender, 

Yet we see people on every hand who are 
wondering why they do not gain the vietory 
after they have surrendered. 

Take a new inventory of yourself, 
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our vocabulary, eut out every word which 
lisc.urages, cripples, cramps and weakens 
"wu, Never harbor in your mind a word 
vhich holds there a disease or failure sug- 
restion. 

As long as you think you are down on your 
uck and that fate is against you, and you 
alk about it, and think about it — just as long 
is you act like a failure, and radiate а fail- 
ire atmosphere, you will draw failure to you, 
юеназе you make а failure magnet of your- 
elf. 

You must put yourself in a success attitude. 
Vet. boldly, und face your difficulties bravely. 

Nobody is going to help a man who does not 
jelieve in himself, who has surrendered before 
he battle begins. The most hopeless thing 
n the world is the man who will not try, the 
nan who has given up. who has lost his grip 
ind who will not try to get on his feet, 


PROTECTING THE FACULTIES YOU 
AKE USING 


The man who is determined to make the 
most of himself will be very jealous of the 
faculties which he uses in his specialty, be- 
‘лике upon them depend his success and 
happiness. It makes all the difference be- 
ween success und failure—between happiness 
ind misery—whether he keeps these faculties 
always in perfect condition for doing the 
maximum of which they are capable, or abuses 
them by overwork, by driving them when they 
need rest, or by injuring them through dis- 
sipation. Faculties which are fagged, de- 
moralized by n vicious life, or whose excel- 
lence is cut down in any manner, will only 
cripple n man's achievement and mar his 
career. No doubt it is possible to accomplish 
а greater amount than the average man does, 
by the seientifie shifting of the exercise of 
faculties. 

The sense of fatigue applies only to the 
faculties you have been holding on a stretch 
for a long time. You may often rest ав 
effectively by shifting ta some other faculty 
as by absolute quiet, 

f one weary of his work will pick np а 
book he likes, he will feel un immediate relief 
from the strain, a tonie which acts like а 
cooling breeze from the ocean on & hot, sultry 
day. 
All the faculties are never tired at one time, 
and by the systematic changing of one's work 
so дк to use a different set, one ean work 
many hours without fatigue or injury, Some 
men, by shifting their occupation, work nearly 
all of their waking hours without fatigue. 

Men in the swirl, the rapids, of our modern 
strenuous life, need to have some fad, by 
which to gain relief from the terrible strain. 

А prominent New York lawyer recently 
showed me, in the basement of his home, a 
large workshop with turning lathes for wood 
nnil iron, and all sorts of tools for working 
out mechanical devices, When he gets into 
his shop he is a boy sgin. 

И you want to accomplish a great amount 
of work and practically lengthen your life, 
you can do it by a thorough, systematic habit 
of thought control, by learning how to focus 
the mind with power on one thing, and then, 
when certain faculties show signs of fatigue, 
shift to another set, and still another. 


HEADED TOWARDS A GOAL 


There is nothing more evident in the con- 
struction of the human body than that we 
were not only intended for action, but for 
forward movement: towards а goal, Every 
fiber of our body, every mental faculty, every- 
thing about us, indicates that we were not in- 
ua for an idle, aimless life, but for a defi- 
tite forward purpose, that we are headed 
towards a ро]. Ambition itself is a mere fore- 
runner, a forward looker, a courier running 
ahead, роі the way to the goal predes- 
tinel in every fiber of our being by our pe- 
vuliar fitness to do that one thing, The man 
who ceuses to progress, who kas lost this for- 
ward movement, is abnormal. 
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(FOR THE BENEFIT OF INVESTORS) 


The welcome accorded to the April number 
has demonstrated that we have given conservative 
investors something well worth while— a mag- 
azine that is all their own. 


Every bond buyer should read the July number. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


Investment Bonds 
200 Devonshire Street, Boston 


New York Chicago 


UNICIPAL and Corporation 
bonds that pay from 457 to 


6". interest are widely 
favored by banks, insurance com- 
panies and other financial insti» 
tutions whose profits depend upon 
“making money with money.“ 


The individual investor acts 
wisely who follows their example 
in making safety of the money 
invested the first consideration, 


Write for our 
Free Booklets, 


Herds and Ним te Huy Them" 
Hy Миў Ramie мт the Плане) Pian 
Lil the highegraile bonda =e offor 


We own outright every bond that we oller lor sale: 


OTIS & HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUY AMOGA BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SALT LAKE SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


An unchanging income, a security 
which does not fluctuate in value, con- 
venience in obtaining the interest —an 
investment which time has tested and 
proved sound—these are the advan- 
tages which are characteristic of our 
Secured Of Certificates, Real Estate 
Mortgages accompany the certificates 
and the interest is payable by attached 
coupons, monthly, quarterly or semi- 
annually. 

Write for booklet 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $400,000 


If, ту ogte SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements. they are protected by our guarantee against had | Ode a | 


Denver San Francisco 


N. W. Ayer & Son’s 


Audit of the Circulation 
of 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


for the period July, 1910, 
to March, 1911, shows a 
total average circulation or 


304,033 


According to the Printing 
Department orders for April, 
May, June and July, each 
edition was increased over its 
predecessor, to meet require- 
ments of growing circulation. 


A Gold Bond That Pays 5 % 

о interest, Guaranteed for 10 ет pasate 
every six months, convertible into cash 

о twfore thar time IT you. wish ued in 
denominations of 8100.00 or 61,000.00 amt 

Sully protected hy the cute resources of 


the bank, 
Write for full details and booklet. 
GUARANTEE TRUST & BANKING CO. 


Capital Stock $500,000.00 Atlanta, Go. 
% Your surplus money can be made Uo 
to earn you 6% and be secure, 


JEFFERSON COUNTY BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION SHARES 
Рау 3% July and January ou money secured by mortgage 
on improved Birmingham, Ala., real estate 
$50.00 Shares withdrawable on demand with interest m 
date, Write fur Circular 217 М. 2tat.Street, 
Р. M. JACKSON, Pres., Birmingham, Ala, 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


SALESMEN 
WANTED 


UCCESS MAGAZINE is entering into 

а new era of popularity. It is a 
new SUCCESS, and the favor with 
which it is received by the reading 
public makes it the best subscription 
proposition offered to-day. 
National Post, but two months old, 
has a circulation greater than any 
other publication ever had at the same 
early stage in its existence. The rapid- 
growing subscription list bespeaks the 
great results that are to be secured 
with it in the coming season. 
We have sowed the seed. The time 
has come to reap the harvest. 
can share in the big distribution of 
cash prizes and commissions this 
summer and in the fall. Enroll now. 


THE NATIONAL POST CO. 


29-31 East 22d St. :: New York City 


[5 Vour Subscription 
About to Expire? 


If so, you should renew 
it at once, in order to 
secure a copy of the 
Great Outdoors Num- 
ber for August. This 
issue, as well as the 
double Xmas Number, 
will retail for 25 cents 
per copy. 


Your dollar will bring 
you more in the coming 
year than ever before. 


Address 
The National Post Company 


29-31 East 22d Street 
New York City 
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that have not been printed in other publications. 


seem necessary. 


If we consider a contribution to be not quite up to the standard of this column, 


it for another department at our current rates, 


Pleasantry 


WE WANT NEW STORIES FOR THIS PAGE crisp, amusing stories 
b If we judge a composition to be 
good enough for our ** Point and Pleasantry "" column we will pay ten cents а 
word for each story as published, reserving the right to change the wording as may 


but still available fur our pages, we will reta 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE 1S ENCLOSED. 


Address: Editor, ** Point and Pleassntry.** 


Тик Houk Comma, 


HEY say that John Nich- 
olas Beffel, the poet, went 
away from оше at a ten- 
der age and for a while 
wrote home glowing letters 
about his prospects. The 
letters finally coused. One 
old evening when the 
snow was piling up in the 
main street of Seneea, Minois, the elder Bef- 
fel sat down to supper and looked dolefully at 
the vacant chair. But beneath his plate he 
found this note: 


“Drak Dan: 

“ Please meet me at the old bridge at mid- 
night and bring a blanket or a suit of clothes. 
I have a hat. . Jons,” 

—Fnaseis M. Curry. 


Кем, PARTICULARS, 


The young woman presented a cheek payable 
to Grotehen II. Schmidt and endorsed it with- 
out the middle initial. 

"See" explained the teller, “you have for- 
gotten the II.“ “ 

“Ach, sa I haf.“ s 
added hurriedly “ Age 


said blushingly, and 
.“ —С. Е. Зикхк. 


ALPHABETICAL TIME. 


A Chicago firm finding that there were 
twelve letters in their name erected а clock 
over their door with letters instead of nu- 
meral& One day a passerby gazed at the 
dial, deeply puzzled. 

"Nay fellers.” he said, poking his head in 
at the door, “is it half past Morgan or a 
quarter to Walter?” — Epwrs Tanrissr. 


Batoaer’s Resonemiox. 


The secretary of à social club was presented 
with a cut glass loving cup His servant 
surveyed the object the next morning, 

“Look at thim three handles on th’ pitch- 
er" said Bridget. * They know if Oi break 
one of thim handles they'll have two left, and 
if Oi break two they'll have one left, so they'll 
always have one, They will, will they. I'm 
not so sure about that." 

—Chantkes. М, STALEY. 


Mest Have Мклут Panacos, 


They could not have. heen otherwise than 
rather young, though I could not see them on 
песо of the sereen. “ You're the only girl 
for me," he told her— you're all my faney 
painted you—the very ритеротіе of woman- 
kind!“ —S. CALR. 


Hiu Cow, 


She wore beneath her Easter hat 

Some junk that made me smell a rat," 
Some other head had. worn it. first— 
This fine, peroxide wienerwurst. 


V rudely asked her whenee that pile 
Of stuff done in such wondrous style, 
She erjed: "Tis not à pile of stuff; 
It merely is n style of puff!“ 
МТИ LAND nabe. 


— ———M———————M— 
Too Dascenovs. 


In the struggling days at Tuskegee, Booke 
T. Washington found that he would have t 
use un old chicken house for a sehoolroom. 

* Unele,” he said to an old colored man. 
want you to come down at nine o'clock te 
morrow morning and help me clean out 
hen-house.” 

“Law now, Mr. Washington,” the old ma 
expostulated, “you-all don't want to begi 
cleanin’ out no hen-house roun’ yere in de da 
time," 

—L. P. JEFFERSON. 


Ecosow v. 


Tt was ata reception and the lady, who hn 
been reading up on health culture. mistoo 
Lawyer Williams for his brother. the doctos 

Uds it better,” she asked confidentially, * t 
lie on the right side or the left?” 

“ Madame,” replied the lawyer, “if one i 
on the right side it often isn't necessary 1 
lie at all." 

<N Eak Wanker. 


Tvrsise Nigur into Day. 


When the doors opened in the little In 
dinna theater a farmer wandered iu ane 
looked around. 

* Ticket, please," said the doorkeeper. 

“The only thing I've got ugin these her 
op'rys”” said the Поозег as he walked away 
“js that they don't begin till bedtime.” 

— HAYES GREENAWALT. 


Ехркит Apvicr, 


The prison turnkey found the two cellmate: 
deeply engrossed. One porel over the marke! 
reports of a newspaper and figured on the 
margin with а ролей. Mis cellmate sat ex- 
peetant, 

"Bil" said the mathematician at last. 
"you could make thirty-four dollars a night 
5tealin' hogs in Towa.” 

— ALES Gane 


Tne HeuxasTs SAveD. 


At a prayer meeting in a preparatory school 
a teacher was the only lady in attendance. 
A student having prayed the Lord's blessing 
upon the male faculty menibers present added. 
" And now, Lord, we ask Thee to bless thi- 
Thy hand-maiden, who has assembled herseli 
together with us.” 

— О.Р. Suenrrent. 


Ir Тоокко Goon To. Hiv. 


The teacher was demonstrating the power- 
ful corrosive effects of intoxicating beverages 
upon a stomach's lining. The elass looked on 
with horror when she poured some ninety-five 
per cent, alcohol on an exe, thereby causing it 
to shrivel aud coagulate. The demonstrator 
was pleased to observe the interest displayed 
by the janitor who had come in for the waste 
baskets. И was well known that he had need 
of such warning. 

* Miam," he asked бту, “wad you mind 
telling me where you buy yer lickert“ 

= ARRAN GognaH. KELLY. 
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Continued from page 23 


JANEY AND THE LITTLE BLIND Gop 


Janey waited patiently for all this jargon 
o stop. She set her lips in the most de- 
ermined of pink lines. 

* How do you enteh love?" 
tonil. 

What Mr. O'Brien told her, she repeated 
ater to Caroline, 

“Caroline Denton, how you саге) love is 
he queerest thing you ever heard of. There's 
i little god named Cupid and he isn't any 
rigger than Jerry Morgan. 1 know for Mr. 
ien. showed me his picture iu one of Un- 
de Jim's books, He doesn't wear any clothes 
uid he Jms wings and curly hair and he's per- 
iekly boe — yu — tiful, He's blind aud he has 
| bow and arrow and he shoots anybody he 
vunts to aud they fall in love with each other, 
And no mutter what they do, they can’t eure 
t. Hes worse than the truant-officer, Mr. 
YBrien says the only thing is to run away, 
em going to watch for him all the time and 
vhen I see him coming, I'm going to—" 

Janey's voie faded away. Silently but 
vith furrowed brow and elenehed hands, she 
uldel this new perplexity to an existence sl- 
endy encumbered with problems, 

“Cousin Peggie and Mr. Jacks got shot 
when they didu't know it,” she said finally 
vith a deep sigh, " Mr. O'Brien. told. me. 
hey didn't want to be in love at all,” 

„ Mother," Janey asked Inter, " did you and 
ther fall in love with each other?" 

Mrs. Blair gusped, “Janey Blair, you are 
he strangest child 1 ever saw in my life, 
Jf course we did.” 

" Mother,” Janey wont on, „ did that little 
Hind god shoot you with his arrows 4" 

A kind of favial revolution set itself up in 
he midst of Mrs. Blair's pretty blouduiess, 
Taney did not know, of course, that it was 
anbarrassed shyness displaying itself in a 
‘lush, She only realized that her mother's 
iet was very soft when she said, “I reckon 
е did. Honey." 

" Mother, did he ever shoot Uncle Jim?” 

Mrs, аз blush changed to sadness, 
‘Janey,’ she said after a perplexed pause, 
‘don't ever ask Uncle Jim about this. The 
itte god did shoot him. But the lady died.” 

“And did he shoot Mr, and Mrs, Morgan 
vod Mr. and Mrs; West and. Mrs, Kingdon t” 
Taney went on: 

“Yes, I suppose s0.” Mrs, Blairs voice be- 
rin. to develop а restive uote, 

Instinet warned Junoy of approaching op- 
position, “ Mother,” she pleaded, “just one 
wore question. Did he shoot Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawton —" 


she reiterated 


"Why of enurse he did. Now, Janey, E 
ill not —" 
* Mother," Janey said in a horrified tone, 


"І shouldn't. have thought he would dare to 
shuot u minister. And. mother, 1 shall wateh 
fur that little god forever and ever and ever 
aud ever, De won't get into this house with- 
at my seeing him, And mother” —in her 
fort to forestall material. eritieisin, Janey's 
words fairly tumbled out of her mouth—* ГИ 
just ask one more question because Caroline 


usb | don't know anything about it, What 
lo you do at weddings? 
“Tye found out about weddings, Caro- 


ins!“ Janey promptly carried the tidings to 
her cousin a few minutes later, * yon walk 
ip the aisle of the church, You carry flowers. 
| guess you wave American flags like Memo- 
rial day." 

For the next week, Janey and Caroline 
played only at weddings with their dolls. 
The discussion of the bigger question — this 
love-peril — died temporarily for laek of sub- 
ject mutter. The arrival of tho wedding party 
rave it u new impulse. There came three, Miss 
Margaret Mary Pennell, or Cousin Pejiie, who 
was the bride, Mr. Adrian Jacks. who became 
Consin Ajax, whe was the bridegroom and 
Miss Jeannette Jordan, who became Aunt 
Jeannette, the maid of honor. As specimens of 
the human kind so recently shot by Cupid, 
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Janey studied the betrothed pair with inter- 
est. Perhaps she expected to discover the ar- 
rows protruding from their hearts. At any 
rate, every time she looked at them, her little 
freckled face serewed. up into its intensest 
look of pity. 

“I'm just going to love Cousin Peggie nw- 
ful hard," she announced to Caroline, * that 
little blind god ought not to have shot her — 
she's an orplant.” 

Cousin Peggie did not, however, need the 
Assistance of pity, Her very first. words to 
the children instituted conquest; her superior 
methods in doll dressinaking and in doll mil- 
linery completed it. Besides, both Janey and 
Caroline had to an extreme degree the in- 
stinet of their age and sex ta worship comeli- 
And Cousin Рерріе was, us Timothy 
Dix phrased it, “the human limit in pretti- 
Mess, 

She was so little and slender that a stranger, 
glancing ut the playing-house group, would 
have taken her for one of the children. She 
had very brown, very curly hair, very pink, 
very velvety cheeks, very tiny, very sparkling 
teeth, very big, very golden eyes. It was her 
eyes in particular that you noticed. Whenever 
they fell an any member of the opposite sex, 
they filled with scorn, Muge аз they were, 
they could not contain it all; the surplus nc- 
tually overrun and transferred itself to a very 
small, very tip-tilted nose. 

Cousin Ajax was as big as Cousin Perg ie 
was little. Ile was as fair as she was dark. 
He was as gentle us she was бегу. She ap- 
peured never to notice him, But us petted 
she was in sight, his blue eyes followed eve 
move of her little, flitting figure. He tried 
very hard to please her, But it appears that 
was а thing that mere man eould not do. 

Cousin Peggie hated men. She was a mis- 
undrist, 

Cousin 
misogynist, 

Cousin Peggio delivered a lecture on men 
to the authors the very night of ber arrival, 
Uncle Jim warned his guests not to listen to 
her — Ве said she was “suffraging.” Where- 
upon Consin Peggie locked both doors of the 
living-room, She said if any one of them left 
that place before she had told. them what 
she thought of their sex, it would be over her 
dead body. Unele Jim foolishly set up a de- 
fence of bis criminal kind. Whereupon Cou- 
in Peggio hissed: 

“Cousin Jim, Пен of contradicting in- 
controvertible logie, you had better be learn- 
ing some of these arguments. For next win- 
ter, you are going to address wy working 
girls’ club on (his question.” 

That evening Cousin Ajax delivered а lec- 
ture on women — вирей on by the authors. 
Listening to it, Janey swelled until she was as 
globular as a little toad with pink indigna- 
tien. He said that he had never liked women. 
Не said that be did not trust them, Пе suid 
that if le eould. have his way he would abol- 
ish the whole вех. Пе snid that it was his 
conviction that they ruined a man's pros- 
реет», Tle said that he personally never m- 
tended to have anything to do with them, He 
said that if you let yourself get on speaking 
terms with one of them it is all over. After 
that you could neither get along with them 
or without them, 

At first, Janey wondered if Cousin. Peggie 
would ever speak to Cousin Ajax again. But 
when Mr. O'Brien whispered, “ You see, Janey 
— it's all the fault of that little blind god I 
told you about,” she began to understand. Tt 
seemed to her that the plight of this pair of 
lovers was the saddest she had ever known, 
She brooded over it a great denl. She sug- 
gested all kinds’ of. ways out. But none of 
them seemed quite. right. Finally she hit 
upon what seemed a wonderful scheme. There 
was in Searsett a pair of houses on separate 
lots, one the exact duplicate of the other, 
Janey suggested that after they were married, 


hess, 


Ajax hated women. Te was a 
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25 Corns 


Are Removed Every Minute 
by Blue-jay 


Blve-jay is the only corn plaster commanding 
any large sale. lt is the only right way to get 
rid ot all corns. 

Вше-)ау now removes five million corns every 

ear—25 corns every minute—because people 
ауе found it out. 


It stops the pain instantly. 
corn completely in 48 hours. No inconven- 
ience, no pain, no soreness. It is applied 
in five seconds, then forgotten 
entirely until the whole corn 
comes out. It will do that for 
you, 


Note the Picture 


15 the harmless red В & B wax that 
removes the corn. 

is soft felt to protect the corn and 
keep the wax from spreading. 


It removes the 


в > 


С 1з the toe band, narrowed to be com- 
fortable. 
is rubber adbesive. It fastens the 
plaster on. 


Blue jay 


Corn Plasters 
15c and 25c рег Package 


Sample mailed free. 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (98) 


A No Deposit! Send No Money! 
^s S Days’ Ere Trial! Our Risk! 
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Let Me Send You PERS, bil, 


At Factory Satisfaction guar 


W be lanes, pa FIRELESS 
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ALUMINUM COOKING UTEN. 
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WIL LIAM “CAMPBELL COMPANY 


ron tawn vss CLOTHES DRYER 


Eliminates clothes porta, ja portable and can be 

gE ved when not In use, holds 165 feet uf line. 

All others in strength, dumbility anit 

— тепсе in — = arm я 
НН п opened, arms jork in 

jJ. " tan and. лась lines, When closed, arma 
ch automalically. Test and most satisfactory 

lawn dryer made. Write for Fars folder No. 
THE CHICAGO DRYER CO. 

7624 Зо. Wabash Av., Dept. 25, Chicago 


Salesmen Wanted 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year 
and expenses, Hundreds of good positions now open, No 
experience needed to get one of them. We will assist you 
to secure в position where you can get Practical Experience 
na а Salesman and earn а good an! while you are learning. 
Write today for full particulars, list of good positions now 
— goo testimonials from hundreds of men recently 
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Cousin Peggie live in one and Cousin Ajax 
in the other. Cousin Peggie approved this 
idea. But Cousin Ajax would not even con- 
sider it. 

* It's no use bothering about us, Janey,” he 
concluded, shaking his head in a most melan- 
choly manner, “ we're lost. Nothing can save 
us now.” 

This was true. After a while, Janey could 
see that for herself. The most dreadful part 
of it was that the lovers themselves were fast 
becoming reconciled to their condition, There 
were moments when they seemed almost 
happy. Inevitably, Janey began to lose inter- 
est in their situation. It was then that she 
tuok Miss Jordan’s case under advisement. 

Until then, Janey had hardly noticed Miss 
Jordan. Tall, quict, stately, no flame of emo- 
tion shot from Aunt Jeannette’s glacial, bluc 
eyes when she looked at men. It was more 
as if she did not see them at all. At first 
Janey did not think lier pretty. But one day 
she burst into Miss Jordan's room just as that 
lady removed the last pin from her hair. Be- 
fore Janey's very eyes the great pale-gold 
mass dropped to her neck and then, slipping 
and sliding over her shoulders, flowed like a 
shining river down, down, down, until it hung 
below her knees. Outside the illustrations 
of fairy-books, Janey had never seen such a 
sight. Elsa Morgan's blond mop seemed a 
mere fringe in comparison. Golden hair was 
the supreme personal possession to Janey. 
Thereafter she was Miss Jordan's shadow. 
Especially she haunted her room at hair-dress- 
ing times. 

* Aunt Jeannette.” she asked anxiously on 
one of these occasions, “did that little blind 
god—-you know who Г mean — Cupid — did 
he ever shoot you with one of his arrows?” 

Miss Jordan laughed so hard that she fairly 
flopped into a ehair. А half-construeted tow- 
er of gold toppled and tumbled about her 
shoulders. 

“You funny little thing, you! Of course 
he hasn't. 1 don’t intend that he shall either." 

“Oh, Lam so glad!” Jancy breathed fervent- 
ly. "Oh. please be very careful, won't you!” 

In spite of Miss dordan’s reassurance, 
Janey mulled the matter over. That after- 
noon, coming back from the village, she met 
Aunt Jeannctte and Mr. O’Brien starting for 
a walk. 

“Oh, now that you two are alone.” she said 
in an alarmed voice, “do be careful about 
that little blind god, won't you?” 

To her great distress, neither of them 
seemed to realize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. Mr. O’Brien — the very person who had 
first drawn her attention to the peril through 
which the whole world walked — Mr. O’Brien 
laughed so hard that he had to lean up against 
the stone wall. As for Miss Jordan —the same 
kind of soft panic which manifested itself in 
Mrs. Blair's look disturbed for an instant the 
composure of her creamy clear-cut face. 

* Jancy," Miss Jordan said decisively, and 
Janey felt that she was also addressing Mr. 
O'Brien, “do you know what a talisman is?” 

“Oh yes,” said Janey, there are lots in the 
„Arabian Nights.’ " 

“Well, 1 always wear a talisman.” Miss 
Jordan’s slender, Jong-tingered hand went to 
the ruffle at her neck. Nestled among the 
laces there was a yellow button, bearing in 
purple letters the motto, VOTES FOR 
WOMEN. “Aa long as I wear that, Cupid 
can't possibly harm me.” 

“And I, Janey,” said Mr. O’Brien quite 
as seriously — and Jancy felt that he was also 
addressing Miss Jordin — * I have a talisman 
too" He pulled his flannel eoat aside. On 
the pocket of his waistcoat hung a little 
leather ease. Пе drew from it a stylographie 
pen. “Just as long as I carry this, the little 
blind god hax no power over me." 

As the wedding-day approached, Mrs. Blair 
and Cousin Peggie beeame more and more ab- 
sorbed in festive preparation. This preoecu- 
pation left Miss Jordan entirely to Mr. 
O'Drien's eare. Their walks grew in length 
and frequency. But no matter what time 
they started, the Argus-eyed Janey would come 
tearing in their wake. “Have you got your 
talismans?” she would ask anxiously. But 
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the aisle. 


this was the only extraneous idea in а mind 
now entirely occupied with the impendiug 
sacrifice to Hymen. She was not more excited 
than Caroline, however, It seemed as if their 


first wedding never would eome.. To help: it. 


along, they submitted without a murmur to 


unparalleled discomforts in the matter of 


trying-on. 
16 must be confessed here, however, that dis- 
appointment and disillusion perched on their 


banners. For from every canon of the! child's, 


code of enjoyment, the event proved: a‘ failure. 
The worst of it was that it started with a 
meretricious promise of great excitement. 

The night- before, for instanee, the- grown 
up principals had a “ rehearsal.” Jancy was 
not to blame if the unwise use of that word 
started in her mind antieipations of a the- 
atrical performance. of some kind. 

Then again, à whole morning spent in dec- 
orating the church with bunehes of wild roses 
and miles of white ribbon established Janey's 
convietion that something excitingly Thespian 
was about to occur. By two o'clock, Janey 
and Caroline, carrying little silver baskets 
heaped with roses, were walking from mirror 
to mirror until they had exhausted the entire 
Warriner supply. ln the short ones, they 
shamelessly admired rose-pink hair ribbons 
and roxe-pink chiffon frocks. In the long 
ones they unblushingly adored bare knees, 
white silk half-hose and white kid slippers. 
By a quarter to three, they had been whirled 
to the church in the ‘Morgan motor. A little 
later came Aunt Jeannette, also in rose-pink 
and looking, in her big, pale, glacial blond- 
ness, like a sea princess who had just emerged 
from the ocean. А little later came Cousin 
Peggic, all in snow-drift white, like a wonder- 
ful little bird confined in a cage of shimmery 
lace. Latest came Uncle Jim, Mr. O'Brien 
and Mr. Dix, who seemed very strange in their 
solemn clothes and their solemn faces. The 
organ began to roll its thunders through the 
church, Mr. O'Brien and Mr. Dix started up 
As direeted, Janey and Caroline 
pattered after them. Behind, Aunt Jeannette 
fell into line, and last of all came Cousin Peg- 
сіе and Uncle Jim. The proeession moved 
very slowly through two sections of gayly 


‘dressed wedding-guests who whispered first, 


“Oh, the little darling!” and then, “ОБ, 
doesn’t she look sweet!" Everybody stopped 


at the altar where Mr. Lawton and Cousin. 


Ajax were waiting. There occurred what to 
Janey seemed a very serious conversation — 
а kind of catechism — in which Mr. Lawton 
held the major part and Cousin Peggie and 
Cousin Ajax occasionally contributed a low- 
voiced remark. 
to wonder when the wedding would begin, she 
discovered that it was all over. 

That was positively all there was to it. 

Not that there were not supplementary pro- 
ceedings of a fairly interesting nature. Рео- 
ple kept coming to the house all the after- 
noon. There were things to cat and drink. 
Caroline and Janey had all they wanted of 
every color of ice-cream. After a while the 
married pair disappeared. When they came 
back they ran straight through the living- 
room and jumped inte a carriage which had 
mysteriously appeared at the door. It looked 
as if they were afraid people would notice the 
shabby elothes which they had put on. People 
did notiee them. They threw things at them 
— rice and old shoes After this eurious 
event, everybody went home. Uncle Jim. Mr. 
Dix and Mr. O'Brien immediately changed 
into the very worst clothes they owned. They 
dropped into chairs, grabbed their pipes and 
for nearly an hour emitted nothing but puffs 
of smoke and grunts of comfort. The ladies 
did not change their clothes at onec. Mrs. 
Blair sat down and deliberately proceeded to 
weep into her handkerehief. Both Mrs. Ben- 
ton and Miss Jordan joined her in this soul- 
satisfving rite. 

There was no denying it: From Janey’s 
point of view а wedding was just plain stupid. 
It eould not eompare with Christmas or 
Fourth of July. It was not even so good as 
Washington's Birthday or Memorial Day. It 
was perhaps a little more exciting than 


Thanksgiving. From beginning to end, there 


Just as Janey was beginning . 


SUCCES: 


had been no fireworks, torpedoes, flags, ban 
ners, torch-lights, recitations, songs or cheer: 

After that, life in the Warriner househol: 
Те] о a very quiet level. Miss Jordan wen 
away the next day — а wobegone Jane: 
shadowing her up to the last moment. Mı 
O'Brien and Mr. Dix left the following Satar 
day.- Janey would have been inconsolable 4 
her divinity had not sent her a collection o 
tiny clay houses bought in the New Yor! 
Chinatown. The children spent all thei 
time laying out villages by the side of th 
fairy pond. Occasionally, Janey wrote a much 
rubbed-out-and-written-over letter to Mis 
Jordan. It always ended: “Don’t forge 
about that little blind god and always wea: 
your button wherever you go.” 

Weeks passed. 

One morning, Mrs. Blair running swiftly 
through her correspondence burst suddenl; 
into pleased laughter. Oh-Jim! Oh Mar 
cia! Just listen to this! It’s from Peggie 
Of all things. But I knew it was coming. | 
told you so!” She read: 

* You may tell Janey that all unawares, we 
entertained an extra guest at the wedding — 
a little, blind, naked boy with a bow and ar 
row.” 

Here Janey pricked up her cars 

“Cupid in short. On that occasion, he dic 
a very neat job in archery. using the heart: 
of Jeannette Jordan and Dick O’Brien for hi 
target. Dick said that rose-pink gown dk 
it for him. What Im trying to tell you i 
that you'll get notes about the engagement п 
a day or two. They're simply mad about eacl 
other." 

„Oh,“ said Janey in а long-drawn-ou 
wail of sorrow. Oh. 1 remember, she didn’ 
wear her button that day. She said it wouldn’ 
look pretty at a wedding. She said Сирі 
wouldn't dare come into a church. And - 
suppose Mr. O'Brien forgot his pen." 

But nobody paid any attention to her. Mrs 
Blair and Mrs. Benton were sparkling wit] 
talk and laughter just as if something desir 
able had happened. 

Janey arose from the table. She walke« 
slowly down to the fairy pond. Caroline wa: 
already there, working at the Chinese village 
Janey did not join her. She sat down or 
House Hoek and meditated. 

“Caroline.” she said after a while, “dic 
you notice a little god anywhere about tl 
chureh the day of the wedding — you know 
that one Г told you about — Cupid — he’: 
blind and earries a bow and arrow." 

“No, Janey,” Caroline said. 

“I didn't either.“ admitted Janey. 
fell into another deep meditation. 

“Caroline,” she burst out after a while with 
one of her rare illuminating child generaliza- 
tions, “do you know some things never hap- 
pen when you're around. Sauta Claus comes 
down the chimney, the stork brings the babies 
and Cupid shoots people but you never seem to 
see them.” 

“ Yes, Jancy,” Caroline said. " 

„Caroline“ — Janey's voice had a desperate 
ring — “ that little blind god shoots every- 
body. It doesn't паке any difference being 
blind. Ile always finds a way." 

“ Yes, Janey.” Caroline said. 

“ Caroline,” Janey concluded, and there was 
the resignation to the inevitable in her tone 
her face and her drooping little figure, he'll 
shoot you and me some day.” 

“Yes, Janey,” Caroline said. 


She 


Mr. Sampson, oF Boston. 

In Copley Square, Boston. a building now 
in process of demolition contains an enor- 
mous sign which reads as follows: 

OLD Авт Musrtum BEIN Tors Down nv 

Ковевт В. McNvTT 

A small placard taeked upon a corner of it 
bears the modest inscription: 

No Негр WANTED. 


AN INTANGIBLE LEGACY. 

“I dun heah, Liza, dat yo' Aunt Jerusha 
dun meck yo’ her heir by de law. What yo 
dun get?” 1 

I- l what I dun et up an' wore out." 
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ences and rent. Was not the land theirs 
s much as а homesteader's land was his? 
'ou couldn't convince them that profits 
ould be greater under regulation, and there 
re still plenty of cowmen “ from Missouri“ 
n this respect. 

Gradually, however, stet practieal re- 
ults have been secured from experiments 
ith conservation on the forest reserves that 
tockmen using them are to-day practically a 
nit, not only im favor of their maintenance, 
ut of the extension of federal control to the 
ublic grazing lands through the erention of 
lease law, 

Billy Hopen, who uses one of our largest 
prest reserves, suid over a year ашо — "Оп the 
ational forests E know where I'm at. 1 ean 
onduet my business on a definite basis. This 
ust year I have constructed a nuit ber of 
eservoirs and am steadily improving my wa- 
er supply, I now know how many calves Т 
an raise а year, I eau handle my business 
п ви intelligent basis and greatly prefer to 
ny the fees charged me by the Government 
20-25е. per head) than to go back to condi- 
ions of free range on the publie domain.” 

W. $. Wheeling of Lake City, Colorado, 
ears him out. " We graze during the sum- 
ner-time more sheep and cattle and horses 
han any other single county in the Rocky 
fountain Region. Our eattlemen, and we 
re all small cattlemen up there, are protected 
rom these sheepmen by the forest reserves. 
t would not be possible for us to run a hoof 
f cattle in that county if it wasn't for this 
rotection,” 

It is the statement of S. J. Shelan of 
Vyoming, that in Fremont County, a farm- 
ni country with about five hundred small 
nnehes, nearly every one of them favors some 
ind of Government control on the range, for 
he resson that they eannot raise any stock 
nless they put them in alfalfa pastures, as 
he sheepmen have eaten. up everything in 
he way of grass on the public range of 
Vyoming. 

The Association is begging Congress to 
traighten out the tangle. They ask for the 
pportionment of publie lands into graziug 
nd agricultural districts according to the 
haracter of the country and for an adequate 
ease law, This year seems opportune inas- 
nnch as Congress is inclined to take up the 
djustment of disputed questions relating to 
he publie domain, such as coal lands and 
vater rights. 

In eonelusion it should be pointed out that 
he overerowding which brought this move- 
nent for legislation to a focus does not mean 
hat we have reached the limit of our pro- 
luetion; for when this nation has doubled 
ts production of live stoek, it will still aver- 
ge n smaller number of head per square mile 
f arable farm and pasture land than all of 
торе. 


Тнк Fur AostssT Ti ERNI 


The eattleman is trying to do his part in 
he tuberculosis campaign. Go back to the 
Texas convention for a moment. A cattle- 
nan was helping out a local cub reporter 
vith his convention story. Suddenly the dele- 
rate reached over and picked out a man from 
| nearby group. 

“Tere, here's a committee man you ought 
o meet, Alphonse de Rieqles. The bee in his 
onnet’s bovine tuberculosis.” While the pos- 
essor of this Freneli name shook hands with 
he cub reporter, another man in the group 
ТЕ 

“Yes, you ought to meet Alphonse, You'll 
wImire him," a protesting gesture from de 
Rieqles, but it takes some time u-knowin' 
um to get all-his lines. Just meetin’ him 
n that serumptious Denver Club o' his an’ 
iotiein" the eut w his elothes an’ seein’ him 
port around town in his new maehine, you 
night think he was а dandy—if you hadn't 
een him roundin' up steers an’ didn't know 
ww he d bis musele is." 
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“He's plain mad on the subject of ho- 
vine tuberculosis, is Alphonse," ran on the 
amiable persecutor and entertainer of the 
group. “Hes what you'd call а propagan- 
dist. He sees arguments for the T. B. eam- 
paign in songs an’ cocktails au’ grazing herds 
and books an’ business deals, Everything's 
grist for his mill. "hats why he's so effec- 
tive. That's why we put him at the steerin' 
gear of the Committee on Sanitary Boards.” 

Naturally, the redoubtable Alphonse re- 
fused to be serious after such an introduction. 

Little by little, however, he dropped back 
to his hobby and told the cub in dead earnest 
what tuberculous meat and milk and butter 
are costing the uation in loss of life. 

“Why, eight and one-half per. vent. of all 
ее given the tubereulin test by the Bu- 
renu of Animal Industry have been found 
tuberculous. Think what that means to 
human beings!” 
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* We're working tooth and nail to get uni- 
form state laws and the renl thing in the way 
of enforcement. There are so many lines to 
this enforcing game, tho," two sharp lines 
vame between his eyes, " TRYING to keep the 
herds on the ranges free from diseases, TRY- 
ING to get oll the box cars disinfected, TRYING 
to prevent the transportation of diseased cat- 
Пе, and TRYING. to keep tuberculous animals 
out of exhibits.” 

“Unele Sam's made а little headway 
though, hasn't he.” asked the reporter, " with 
‘the fine system’ for shipping diseased 
cattle?” 

The committee man looked his disgust, 

* Well, not so you can notice it!“ he said. 
“The shippers beat the game, every day in 
the year — shove in the whole bunch, send 
them along sick or well, and just figure in the 
fines as ‘incidental expenses. И Dr. Allen 
can get a sanitary commission empowered to 
shunt all these sick cattle back at the ship- 
pers expense, making two freight bills and 
a dead animal on his hands, the shippers may 
begin to sit up and take notice, but not till 
then.” 

The most spirited scene at the Fort Worth 
“opera house" was drumming up the funds 
for next year's work, 

“As you all know, it takes money to fight 
a trust and to keep a few friends at court,” 
said Murdo Mackenzie, from the convention 
platform. “It cost us twenty thousand dol- 
lars last year, and I hope you're going to sub- 
scribe nearly as much as that this morning. 
ГИ set the ball rolling with five hundred 
dollars.” 

“One thousand dollars from the Lexus Cat- 
tle Raisers’ Association," called its President, 
James Callan. 

“Seven hundred and fifty dollars from the 
Kern County Land and Cattle Co, Califor- 
nia,” said II. А. Jastrow. 

“One hundred and twenty-five dollars from 
the Z Bar Ranch.” 

“Twenty-five dollars, D; — L. — cowboy.” 

“The list wouldn't look natural without the 
four sixes on it,” said Burke Burnett, rising. 
“Tyo been giving a hundred dollars ever 
since we were in harness.” 

“Sit down, gentlemen.” calls President 
Justrow to three men in the rear, evidently 
about to tiptoe out of the room. “ You're 
mistaken, gentlemen, you don't need another 
drink before lunch." There is а general 
laugh as rhe men subside. 

The cuttlemen’s convention wasn't over yet, 
though. No, indeed! There was the dance 
still, When you meet only once а year you 
have to do a great denl of playing. You 
simply couldn't start back without a dance — 
a “sure enough” cowboy ball of the old time 
sort — or as near to it as you could organize 
in these days of ultra-modernity. 

To be quite honest, it was only an imita- 
tion cowboy dance after all, Times will 
change. The good old days are passing. To- 


Whenever you все an 
Arrow think of Coca-Cola 
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You're Hot, 
Tired or Thirsty 


Work, play or 
weather hot— 
brain tired or body 
weary —parched 
dry or just plain 
thirsty 


Think of and Drink 


It is delightfully 
cooling and refresh- 
ing—relieves fatigue 
of body, brain and 
nerves — quenches 
the thirst — not just 
wet and sweet, but 
vigorously satisfy- 
ing. 
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The Unworried, Unruffled Man 
Wears Cool, Comfortable В.У. D. 


IS mind is at ease, because his body is at case. He is 
fret-proof and fag-proof. While others swelter, he is cool 
and comfortable. He does more work and better work, because 
he is dressed in accord with season and reason. Аге you a 
В. У. О. wearer? 
Loose Fitting B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee Length Drawers and 
Union Suits are made of extra-light, soft-to-the-skin weve JSabries which are 


absorbent. They "feel good.“ wear long and wash admirably. The sizes 
are accurate, stitching doesn't rip, huttons hold fast. 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


В. V. D. Union Suits 
(Pat, 4/30/07) $1.00, 
$1.50, 52,00, $3.00 and 
$5.00 а suit. 


В. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and 
$1.50 a garment, 


(Trade Mark Reg, U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries.) 


is sewed on every B. V. D. Undergarment. Take мо undergarment without it, 
“Cool at a Sea Breeze" is interesting reading these hot days, 
Write for it. It's yours for а post card, 


The B. V. D. Company, 
65 Worth St., New York. 
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66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


$2,000.00 in Prizes i: Big Game Fish 
FIELD AND STREAM 


"America's Magazine for S men," is Offering 203 Prizes for 
the Biggest Fresh and Salt Water Game Fish Caaght During 1911 
This $2,000.00 will be divided into 203 monthly prizes for the biggest foh c ght each 
month aad graod prizes for the entire season in each class. Prizes include $60 silver сир», 
silver medals, high clase rods and reels, guns and sportaman's equipment, 

Lint of prises and conditions af contest published exch month m FIELD AND STREAM, А» vou will wont 
to reed the asouunte sach таву of How, When, Where and with what tackle these ing beh were billed, we ave 
prng to mahe pou » speral mumdectory oller of a three months’ tral eubscriptuve to "FIELD AND STREAM, 
ените with the 1811 Angler's Guide, the best book on besos published, telling haw, when and where to beh. 


including the latest Game aod Froh Laws lor 1911 aod C.- volit bamboo ban tasted rod, 
рый v your order today and learw ll about shu gresc coment. nn 75 | ATT for $1.00 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 35East 21st Street, New York City 


Letters from Bankers 


This is a most remarkable book, 

It contains expressions trom dozens of 
Presidents and Cashiers of National and 
State Banks, telling how they toand 
health at 


The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium 


негу section and siste of the nation arc represented, along with 
some foreign countries. 14 ls unimpeachable evidence ot a great 
success. Uf You Suller write us. For over 55 years we have 
successfally relieved men and women of their most common aH c- 
tions those treacherous Rectal sod Pelvic maladies including 
Rupture. "Tbe permanent results ol pur Special System of Trest- 
went ate atterted by Judges, Ministers, Bankers and Farmers in 
ont 900 page cloth bound book, sent postpaid lor the asking, The 
book also contains much information aboarthe Sanitarium веди! 
ment and methods, Write today. If we cannot help you we tell you. 


The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium, 
Dept. ij 10th & Oak Sts. B Kansas City, Мо, 


Don't blame the recur il it dula quickly. Moy 
be it’s your fault, Rub a low droge of 3-in-Oue 
mil on your refer strop, When feather ia pala 
Sirap as sue. Apy razor will out easier. benar 
вай міну share longer. Alter using, draw blada 
between thumb and finger moistened with S-in-Onm, 

is prevents rusi, keeps edge wmoolb sed hewn, 
always sbarp end ready tur immediate Don't scrape 
(вое. Use J-in-One on yvor r shave right, 
FREE Wene tor Moral tres base sed acci 
acientifie circular. Tey it yoursell. 3AN- 

ONE OIL COMPANY, 42 A. V. К. Broadway, М. У. 
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day the “boss of ceremonies" has to for 
the wearing of evening dress. That tells 

story. The picturesque fringed bucks! 
suits, the belts and searfs, the colts and spi 
all of which came the nearest to being a | 
tional costume of anything we have ever h 
are gone, 

The cowboys’ ball is not vividly pictures: 
us in the eighties, Still, it is interesti 
The great circular hall was crowded ses 
deep along the walls with spectators and p 
ticipants, men in business suits. and won 
in every kind of costume from a tailored s 
to п reception gown. Most of the men, in i 
prime of life, have spent from twenty 
thirty years in the saddle, These vigoro 
bronzed, ruddy, genial men created an atm 
phere of hearty good will. 

Some gray-haired fiddlers who have play 
for cowboy balls these twenty-five years wi 
tuning up, and, best of luck, Dave Wheeler 
poetic fame, is there “to call off“ just as 
used to do in the early days! 

“Only quadrilles at this ball" said | 
Mayor, so only quadrilles it was. The you 
people watched while their elders opened i 
ball They were a little heavier to be за 
than in their younger days, but по less jol 
Dave called off the figures in stentorian ton 

"Nlute yo pahtnehs! АГ man left!” 

"A little louder, Dave,” called a danc 
from the outer edge. 

“Mount a chair an' kind o' shoot y 
orders over," ealled another above the strai 
of the * Arkansas Traveller," and the sow 
of the dancing and the laughing. 

Dave did so, and one realized, as never | 
fore, the limitations of the vocabulary whi 
describes sound. Dave's calling off was ste 
torian, eloquent, flowery, vivid, strange. T 
orders were unlike anything you have ey 
pene but the older men obeyed them [x 
fectly. 

The younger ones got a bit mixed in t 
figures and Dave had to dismount from tir 
to time and go around getting them unta 
gled. “Times is a gittin? wus and wus 
grumbled Dave to one perplexed set, * 
revkon it won't be тоге a few years nc 
till nobody's dancin’ anythin’ but these hig 
collared, fangdangled two steps.” 

Just now, a few of the newly rich don 
go to the cowboys’ dance at all. Anything 
common? Oh, dear no! They get up a th 
ntre party and while they are being amus 
by some indifferent acting, a table is laid fi 
them in a tea room of the luxurious hotel - 
a little post-theatre supper, you know, wit 
orchids and gauze ribbons, four kinds 
fragile glasses and a glittering array of silvi 
tools. 

For all the gaiety of the dance, the occ; 
sion which meant most to some of the г 
sponsible men, officers, was after the con 
mittee meetings, next day, when they gat! 
ered round a long table— thirty of the: 
plainsmen — to. christen a punch bowl an 
ladle, a measure of good-will toward the т 
tiring President, 

“This was the best of all" said Colon 
Prior. “Every fellow was feeling with th 
other fellow, Each man's heart went out t 
the other, 

“We'd had our differences in the commit 
tee room and on the convention floor. Som 
wanted the tariff off cattle and others sui 
* No/ but we'd left all that behind. We wer 
men with a common background, a commo 
experience. We'd all come up through a low 
hard fight to get our start. We'd all live 
in the saddle. We'd all gone through year 
of danger and hardship and exposure am 
monotonous, patient labor. It takes a cer 
tain kind of character to come up throug! 
all that. We know each other for men, an 
there is no finer comradeship on earth thai 
ours.” 

This peaceful scene about the punch bow 
is the suecessor to the old process known a 
“shooting up the town,” the full dress bal 
and the theatre party have replaced the ol 
square dance, It is a symbol of what ha 
happened to the cattle business. The old pic 
turesque, independent, wasteful days are over 
the cowpuncher has become a business man. 
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The Woman Who Teaches Chicago 


| have seen the most extraordinary exam- 
es of clay-modeling done by seven and eight 
ur old children in one school. These little 
cond grade infants. were telling in elay the 
иту previously told. them by their. teacher. 
did not have to be told that the story. con- 
roed the bringing of milk from the farm to 
e city, There it all was in bas relief in 
e plastic clay; the barn-yard, the cattle, the 
riner on his milkinge-stool, the milk-wagons 
aded with tall cans, the station and the wait- 
g wilk-teain, I saw also ин original pieve 
work by small children, showing in clay 
lief the work of street-cleaners in the vi- 
nity of the school, 
It has been found possible to give even 
ry young children an idea of government 
id of the interdependence of people in the 
mimnunity, knowledge certainly as valuable 
| arithmetie or English, Says the teacher to 
class of these small citizen “Who pays 
© grocer? ™ * Father.” comes the response, 
“Who pays the iceman { 
* Father." again, 
“Who pays the postman?” Nobody knows, 
эг does the teacher tell. It is part of the chil- 
en's ontside work to find out about the post- 
an. Thus from the primary grades are chil- 
vn given a knowledge that they live in a 
миту and are members of a community 
fe. 
Ask your fourteen year old office boy, ask 
yy school child, a few simple questions in 
nnicipal government, Ask him how the 
iblie schools are supported, or who pays for 
e water he drinks, or how the fire depart- 
ent is managed. and see how little the aver- 
re school curriculum hitches on to life. 


A Crass Is. Розох Ivy 


In the upper grades of the Chicago se *hools 
tizenship of a very important character en- 
rs into the classroom work. As au example, 
ie poison ivy crusade entered into by the 
radwell Schaal is interesting, & number 
‘children in this school hod suffered by com- 
g in contact with poison ivy growing rank- 
in the neighborhood. In the eiyies class in 
sixth grade, the children voluntarily took 
p the discussion of means of eradicating this 
visonous growth, The use of salt and kero- 
ne was suggested, The children studied the 
ist and the work involved, as well as the per- 
mal risk assumed by those who should apply 
se remedies, 

The elass finally decided that the enterprise 
as beyond. their strength, aud they resorted 
ка petition te the Board of Health, The 
ature of a petition, the necessity for abso- 
te truth and. fairness in Из wording, also 
w responsibility of proving every statement, 
ere dwelt upon. The next step, after home 
iseussion und consultation with grown up 
Чен. was the composition, and this took 
„> petition into the English work of the 
ool, 

When the petition was finally formulated 
| the satisfaction of the children, the geogra- 
ly class took а map of the sehool district 
ad divided it into eight subdivisions. А 
»ninittee of boys was appointed to work in 
ih Subdistrict, securing signatures to the 
tition. Committees of girls were assigned 
н seenre date as to poeple who had been 
med by the ivy, and the length of time 
in cach case from school or from busin 
The next step was to get the petition into 
tractive Гоги. A teacher brought а spray 
! poison ivy into the classroom, securely 
“led in a glass jar. The art class studied 
e Characteristics of the plant. and from them 
imposed the decoration for the cover of the 
"пон. After all this work the petition was 
irmally presented to the Волта of Health. 
he children were most disappointed when the 
опт replied that, for lack of a city ordi- 
ance covering such matters, it could take no 
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action. The close of the school year brought 
the erusade temporarily to an end, 

Last full the attempt to exterminate the 
ivy was resumed in the Bradwell School. In 
the English class, letters were written to prop- 
erty owners, А correspondence was carried 
on with the Corporation Counsel and the 
State's Attorney. Acting upon this official 
advice, the children wrote to the Mayor, ask- 
ing him to procure the passage of a eity ordi- 
nance forcing the removal of the ivy, The 
Mayor in his reply referred the children to 
the City Forester, who, in turn, passed them 
on to the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, 

By this time the children knew that their 
vity was a corporation; they understood per- 
fectly the workings — also the non-workings 
—of half a dozen departments. They had a 
knowledge of the charter grunted by the 
State through which the city has a right to 
make laws. They had learned to write busi- 
ness letters. they had added immensely to 
their vovabulury. Best of all, they had devel- 
oped а new field of thought. They had 
learned to think in social terms. 

Wouldn't you, Mr. Business Man, be glad 
to get a stenographer or a clerk who had been 
trained in a school like that! 

One more democratic feature of Mrs. 
Young's curriculum. The children have add- 
ed to their history, geography and civics, 
what is called the Chicago ¢ourse — а course 
in Chieago, Mrs, Young has reasoned that 
since the children, or most of them, are des- 
tined to live in Chicago, rather than in Cali- 
fornia or Panama, they need a great deal 
more information about the history, geogra- 
phy, industries, and resources of Chicago and 
its neighborhood than they do of other lovali- 
ties, In history, for example, the children 
study the usual simple chronicle of the de- 
velopment of the United States as а nation. 
But they study in addition a special history 
of Chicago. The thrilling story of Father 
Marquette, General La Salle, and other in- 
trepid explorers who penetrated the wilder- 
nesses of the old Northwest: the founding of 
Chicago: the chronicle of Fort Dearborn in 
the War of 1812; the slow growth of the city; 
the great fire, and the subsequent rapid de- 
velopment, with reasons for the same; the 
Columbian Exposition and its results. 

In geography the children traverse the 
Balkan Peninsula, just as children do in other 
sehools, but they also do some wandering 
about the city they live in. They visit indus- 
tries in the neighborhood of their schools, 
and are taken in groups to the steel works, 
to various factories and to the great shops. 
They also visit Chicago University. the Field 
Museum. the Art Institute, the City Library, 
and the parks. 

So much, and more which has been left 
untold, has Ella Flagg Young done for the 
children of Chicago. What she has done for 
the teaching profession, not only in Chicago 
but all over the United States, remains to be 


told. Her example and her inspiration are 
likely to work a revolution in school man- 
agement, 


Door To Lire 


Tt was once thought that education was a 
simple provess of e¢ramming facts into a 
child's brain. At that time the teacher's en- 
tire stock in trade was a collection of facts and 
a birch rod, Later, the teacher was obliged to 
add to his knowledge of facts a knowledge of 
psychology and child nature, It is just begin- 
hing to be known that the teacher must add 
to that a knowledge of the life into which 
the pupils are to be gradunted, 

Under the bureaucratic rule which obtains 
in most school systems, teachers have hardly 
any opportunity ta know life. They mark 
timo in ou stifling routine. Their ideas ure 
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The Hammer Never 
Touches the Firing Pin 


When our patents expire, every 
revolver in the world will have the famous 
Tver Johnson Salety Action. Our eutalog 
tella why. 

IVER JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
142 River Street, Fitchburg, Moss. 
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Make Your New York Home 


THE CUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF O ATTRACTIVELY MODERN 


NUUEN 204 feck ора Tin Сааи yenkeve dien 
a home in New York. ices are moderate ; $2.50 
sed wp for ro and buh e day 2715 


jv carpet. т таи | rugs throughout. 
let lot the asking. Advance reservations by wire Pp 


JUST A STEP TO ANYWHERE 
f Re Bender со kia Grand Cri Station or Island 
. Мету near the 50th St. Subway ew 53d St 
Elevated. a AD surface cam. 10 mingles walk to 20 theatres. 
5 menten walk to Central Park. 


Management of Harry Р. Stimson 
BROADWAY AT eri LUN ST NEW YORK 


"DON'T SHOUT" 


l hear you. 
апу Oh, some 
thing ne The MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in ту care 
now, but they are invinble, | would 
not know 1 had them in, myself. only 
that | bear all 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


takes low sounds and whispers 
n Jovinlde, comfort- 
able, weightless and harmless 
Anyone can adjust it, Over one 
hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimomals. 
THE MORLEY rM., Dept. 200, Perry Bide. Phila, 
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Canadian Pacific 


Offers YOU Farm 


in Sunny Alberta, Near 
Existing Railway Lines 


The last chance for а first selection of low-priced 
land in Central Alberta, near existing railway lines. 
Thousands of home seekers and shrewd investors have 
snapped up all the former tracts offered by the Ca- 
nadian Pacite Railway. This new one just now 
opened is your best chance, Here you'll find American 
nerghbors—400,000 acres jn this district. were bought 
by American home-seekers during тото, Now we offer 
2,000,000 additional acres—the pick of the Province, 
the finest wheat land on the continent—where farms are 
often paid tor with one season's crops—where climate, 
soil, transportation and markets combine to build for- 
tunes fast. The eves of the world are on this country, 
Vet right here by the railroad, among neighbors, 
where good roads, schools and all sound social 
conditions are established, we ofler you a farm at 
$12 to $25 an Acre. 


Three Ways of Buying 
Your Farm—at Your Option 


FOR INVESTMENT -One-sixth cash, balance in 
five equal annual installments. 

DEVELOPMENT BY SETTLER One-tenth cash, 
balance in nine equal annual instaliments. 
CROP PAY! PLAN —In partnership with Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, one-tenth cash, balance by crop 
payment -NO CROP —NO PAY. 


Think of it! Such an offer of the choicest of 
"The Last Best West,“ The gate is unlocked to the 
best great tract of virgin land in sunny Alberta. 
Districts previously sold are making fortunes for Amer- 
ican farmers who realize that Western Canada is the 
future source of wheat supply for the United States. 


Write for Free Book NOW 


First come—first served ; earliest arrival—biggest 
value—quickest results, Write quick for “ Alberta 
Hand Book "—and all the facts about this land of home 

| and fortune, Address 
J. S. Dennis, Manager, Alberta Land Dept. 
| CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
223 9th Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Can. і 


THE BEST GIFT OF ALL 


A UNIFORM SET 


of the 


Harden Inspirational Books 


Are you puzzled as to what present you will give a 
tiend, or graduate? Why not one it a set—of the 
Marden Hooks? 

Thousands have attributed their success in life to. the 
eading of a Marden Inspirational Book. 


Che following nine books comprise the set: 


“The Miracle of Right Thought" 
*Getting On" 

*Be Good to Yourself" 
‘Peace, Power and Plenty" 
‘He Can Who Thinks He Can" 

*Pushing to the Front" 

"Rising in the World" 
‘The Secret of Achievement” 
The Young Man Entering Business 
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all of the academie type. Their opinions 
are t in molds for them by their supe- 
rio 

Especially is this true of а woman teacher. 
She is surrounded by as many conventional- 
ities as a high caste Hindoo. The threefold 
vow of poverty, chastity and obedience is 
thrust upon her by tradition. If she marries, 
that is. if she seeks an experience denied to 
no other women outside religious orders, she 
almost certainly loses her job. The woman 
teacher. in almost every city, is shut out 
from the very experience of life which would 
seem best to fit her to understand and to sym- 
pathize with children. 

No one knows this better than Ella Flagg 
Young. She has been through every part 
of the mill, and the fact that she has re- 
mained forty years in the system, and at the 
sume time has managed to live deeply, strong- 
ly. intensely, is the best possible proof of the 
genius that is hers. 

Because she has risen superior to the limita- 
tions of her profession, Mrs. Young is recog- 
nized by teachers all over the country as the 
first figure in American education to-day. 
Teachers, especially women teachers, look 
upon Mrs. Young as a Moses who is to lead 
them out of a state of bondage iuto a prom- 
ised land which they shall inhabit in the same 
freedom and independence that is enjoyed by 
other professional workers. 


Ах Ерисатюхль Revovetion 


With new courage and determination the 
women teachers, East and West, have organ- 
ized in an effort to extend the movement for 
the independence of the teaching body. They 
include in their ranks many men teachers of 
a superior character. The movement has late- 
ly been carried into the conservative, closely 
organized National Educational Association. 

The National Educational Association, one 
of the most important bodies of the kind in 
existenre, has been, for some years, entirely 
dominated by а small group of educators. 
They name their suecessors in office, they pre- 
pare all programs. they decide all policies. 
The organization then settles down to a mori- 
bund contentment, or else develops a spirit of 
rebellion. 

А state of rebellion has developed in the 
National Educational Association. It has 
seemed to the women members, who form the 
great majority, and pay the bulk of dues, that 
they were not given sufficient recognition on 
the programs or in the councils. Nothing in 
the policy pursued at the last annual conven- 
tion, held a year ago in Boston, gave the 
women promise of any change for the bet- 
ter. 

When the report of the nominating com- 
mittee was preseuted, it appeared that a man's 
name. аз usual, headed the official ticket, А 
member of the inner circle, or as the women 
called it, "the clique," was named as the 
eommittee's choice for president. 

Barely allowing the presiding officer time 
to ask the pleasure of the convention in re- 
gard to the report, a woman prineipal of a 
New York school was on her feet. In a ring- 
ing speech this young woman, admitting that 
she was violating every sacred tradition of the 
association, moved to substitute for the com- 
mittee’s candidate for president, the name of 
Ella Flagg Young. The motion being entire- 
ly in order, the presiding officer had to allow 
it. A wave of eestatie emotion swept through 
the hall, The great silent majority realized 
acutely that for the first time in years it 
had a chance to rule. And it grasped the 
chance. Before the astounded inner circle 
had time to grasp the situation, Ella Flagg 
Young was elected president of the associa- 
tion. Ring rule was broken. Masculine 
dominance had been set aside. 

With the same vigor and courage with 
which she reorganized the schools of Chicago. 
Mrs, Young has introduced into the National 
Educational Association a new spirit of youth 
and democracy. This spirit will not go un- 
challenged at the next convention of the asso- 
ciation, to be held in San Francisco this July. 
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Some of the old governing members haw 
even threatened to split the organization 
rather than, as they put it, bow to the rule of 
women. But all who know Mrs. Young know 
that she is not ambitious to rule, but only to 
lead. 

A life filled with great achievements be- 
speaks great character. Ella Flagg Young 
possesses not only character, but that elusive 
and indescribable thing called personality, 
With the utmost simplicity of manner she 
combines a masterful quality which gives an 
impression of power und unlimited reserve 
force. Two more characteristics she exhibits. 
even to the casual observer: sincerity and 
courage. 

Mrs. Young has dedicated her life to her 
profession as few women have had the courage 
ог the intelligence to 40. She does not compli- 
eate her existence with domestic responsibili- 
ties. She does not try to be at the same 
time a ten thousand dollar a year city official 
and a ten dollar a week housekeeper. She 
lives, with a woman companion, in a quiet 
apartment on the north side of town. They 
are well cared for by a professional house- 
keeper who has entire charge of the establish- 
ment. Every morning, at the same hour. 
Mrs. Young aud her companion, Miss Вгау- 
ton, leave the house in a stylish motor-car 
which Miss Brayton drives. The car conveys 
Mrs. Young to her office and calls for her 
when she is ready to leave. Every precau- 
tion against undue fatigue surrounds her in 
her home. Otherwise she might not, in her 
sixty-seventh year, be able to carry on the 
prodigious lahors of her office. 

Mrs. Young's circle of intimate friends is 
small, and her social life almost a closed chap- 
ter. She appears at times as guest of honor 
at publie functions, and she is at all times 
greatly in demand as an after-dinner speaker. 
These appearances are, in fact, part of her ro- 
sponsibilities as a citizen and a publie official. 

Outside of these things Mrs. Young as- 
sumes no extraneous duties at all, She takes 
uo part in politics, philanthropy or social 
movements. Пет work is education, and she 
has never allowed herself to be diverted freun 
that work, 

The only ауосабоп she permits herself 
is necessary self-improvement. In the course 
of an extraordinarily busy life Mrs. Young 
contrived to give herself the college education 
she missed in youth, and when over fifty 
years of age she earned the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
She has never dropped her studies. She is 
constantly widening her culture, She keeps 
abreast of her generation in intellectual 
thought. Perhaps she has ‘gone somewhat 
ahead of it in educational theory. 
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The career of Ella Flagg Young. if it means 
anything, must offer proof that a life of active 
participation in the productive work of the 
world is as full of blessing to women as it is to 
meu. The stress and struggle of such a life, it 
has always been claimed, calls for the sturdy 
endurance and strong nervous resistance pos- 
sessed only by men. Yet Mrs, Young at six- 
ty-six walks with the springing step and agile 
vigor of a girl. Her clear, gray eyes аге 
luminous with intelligence. Her strong, kind 
features are unwrinkled. Her voice is youth- 
ful, clear and ringing. 

Those who fear the effeminization of educa- 
tion in the United States are invited to соп- 
template the carver of this woman teacher 
who, by sheer merit and character, has made 
herself superintendent of the second largest 
school system in the country, and head of the 
largest educational organization in the world. 
They are asked to observe that this woman 
devotes her energies to the training of ehil- 
dren, the improvement of schools. She has 
no connection with or concern for commer- 
cialism, she serves no business inte . IH 
this is what is meant by the effeminization 
of schools, the seoner it is brought about the 
better for children, the better for the whole 
community. 
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ultured little creature ceased its wailing, or 
railed less and less loudly until it dropped 
sleep in the warm arms, but ever after that 
| wanted to be carried when any tooth busi- 
ess was going оп. Ánd words can hardly ex- 
ress what an awful thing that is. Half the 
read I have of entering a dentist's office 
omes, they tell me, from that very thing. 
roing to the dentist's should be a pleasure, but 
е grandfathered persons grew so used to 
eing carried and sung to while our tooth 
ffairs were going on that now we do not feel 
omfortable in a dentist'a chair. If a dentist 
rishes to prove this just let him take one of 
is grandfathered clients and carry him up 
nd down the floor, singing Doo-dah! Doo- 
ah!” to him while he works on the tooth, and 
e will see how quickly that full grown man 
rops asleep in his arms. Mere habit, con- 
racted in infancy, I assure you! A result, 
hey tell us, of criminal grandfathering, now 
appily suppressed. 


THE Моревх Sport or Basy CHARTING 


Once rid of the father, the grandfather, and 
пе grandmother, the Amalgamated Mothers 
ave proceeded rapidly in their work of chart- 
ig the baby and creating schedules by which 
e may be operated automatically, but we 
'ould keep up the fight against the supremacy 
f the mechanical child if the baby itself gave 
s the slightest hope and assistance. 

I hate to mention such a thing — it scems 
Imost indelicate — but there was a time when 
(others nursed their babies. This operation 
as, of course, opposed by the Amalgamated 
[others as a relic of the dark ages, and if the 
abies had proved a little more progressive, the 
eding process would, by this time, have be- 
ome a simple matter, being done with a large 
oree pump in about two seconds, the whole 
iachinery being worked by an electric motor, 
uch as babies are now bathed by being held 
p in one hand while they are sprayed with 
lerilized water from a nozzle held in the other 
and. In time the Amalgamated Mothers 
ope to evolve an output of babies sufficiently 
tandardized to accept food from force pumps. 
'he food will be made of predigested bran and 
upplied by the American Baby-filler Company 
n tanks that can be stored in the cellar. 
‘rom the tanks pipes will run to the germ- 
roof nursery, and it will only be neccssary 
or the nurse to put the nozzle in the baby’s 
1outh, turn the spigot, and watch until the 
ial above the crib indicates that exactly eight 
unces of food have entered the baby. The 
urse will then close the spigot, and the baby 
tll go to sleep. 

That this condition of affairs, so greatly de- 
ired by the Amalgamated Mothers, has not 
een reached is due entirely to the baby. So 
ar the baby refuses to be fed by machinery. 
le goes to sleep by schedule, awakens by 
chedule, has his daily lung-expansion cry by 
chedule, and is on schedule from morning to 
ight, but he refuses to accept one uniform 
ood, pumped into him by machinery. Why, 
о one knows! It is a mystery. Since the an- 
ient method of feeding has become a mere 
oetical term, the baby clings to his bottle as 
f the bottle was the last hope of a conserva- 
ive. But this is not so. The bottle does not 
epresent the grandmother and the old-style 
nother. Even the bottle is sterilized between 
ncals, and is given hygienic shapes, and an 
utomatic, self-feeding nipple, and its con- 
ents are pasteurized ! 


Tue Basy Actuatty Likes It 


To tell you the whole bitter truth, the baby 
oes not mind being made automatic! The 
aby that is unrocked and uneradled and un- 
uddled, and fed patent ready-made foods, 
nd sterilized, and scientifically reared, really 
hrives! He is put out of doors when the 
veather is two notches below zero, and his 


© 


hands get warm! Не is plumped into bed 
without a pat or a lullaby, and he drops off to 
sleep like a little pink log! Не awakens at un- 
canny hours of the night, and instead of howl- 
ing, he winks a couple of times and goes to 
sleep again! He begins to teethe, and when he 
wails, instead of being fed and filled with 
soothing syrups, he has his food supply cut 
down to a minimum, and he teethes without 
fevers or stomach riots! Не is bathed as a 
crocodile would be bathed, and he loves his 
bath! 

I would not stand treatment like that, and 
you would not stand it, but the baby docs. 
They take away his rubber comforter and he 
sucks his thumb. They tie his thumbs in ster- 
ilized thumb bags so he cannot suck them, and 
he gets along very cheerfully without sucking 
them. They refuse him his natural food and 
he takes to cow’s milk with delight. They re- 
fuse him cow’s milk and offer him farm-grown 
cereals, malted in a factory and diluted with 
hot water, and he thinks it is nectar! Now, 
what do you think of a citizen like that? That 
is what babies submit to right now in this 
Twentieth Century! And love it! If it were 
not unsanitary to do so they would ery for it. 

Why, it was only a few years ago that Emer- 
son — Ralph Waldo Emerson, you may have 
heard of him — was cracking up the bahy as 
the one absolutely independent character of 
history, the boss of the universe and a tyrant 
of the deepest dye! And now look at the baby! 
He is a regular mother-pecked mollycoddle. 

When Emerson — Ralph W.— was alive, 
you could not get a baby to open its mouth to 
let you extract a pieee of newspaper on which 
it wished to gag unless you held the child 
down with one knee and used both hands. 
And now what? The baby is not allowed to 
touch a newspaper, and if you handed it one 
it would never think of it as an article of food, 
and if you told it the newspaper was good to 
eat and begged it to eat it, the baby would not 
take a bite of it until the clock struck the 
proper scheduled food hour! And as for open- 
img its mouth it will sit up and open its mouth 
and hold it open to let in a big swab of anti- 
septic cotton soaked in boracic acid water, 
and not even whimper! Perhaps the baby is 
thankful to have that much attention paid it. 
I don’t know. I don’t know what to think of 
the baby. 


A Discouracinc OUTLOOK 


If I thought I could expect any support 
from the babies, I would continue my fight 
against the Amalgamated Mothers and their 
automatic baby idea, but the whole attitude 
of the baby is discouraging. I feel that he is 
becoming a downtrodden slave, and I would 
be willing to go ahead and raise a subscription 
to start a crusade to free the baby from the 
threatened bondage to the Scientific Mother- 
hood, but the little rascal doesn't want to be 
freed. Instead of rising in his might and 
yowling for the rock-a-bye cradle, he sleeps 
contentedly in а flat crib, and I believe he 
would sleep as happily on a polished hickory 
plank, or hung from the chandelier by one 
leg. After eating germs, and drinking mi- 
crobes, and breathing Infusoria for centuries 
until one would suppose he could not be happy 
without them, he is germ-proofed and he 
grows fat! 

What is the use of starting crusades for a 
fellow like that? You might as well start a 
crusade against the live-boiling of potatoes 
and look for gratitude from the potatoes. So 
I say: Let the little tykes be germ-proofed 
and sterilized and modern-methodized for 
all I care! I am not going to bother my 
head about their rights any longer. I am 
going to desert them and start a “Society 
for the Amelioration of the Feelings of 
Huffed Grandmothers.” The individual that 
deserves my sympathy is not the baby, it is 
the grandmother. 


Children Love 
MAPLEINE PUDDINGS 


If your little folks do not take readily to the 
wholesome milk puddings, such as sago, rice, tapioca, 
just use as a 


Мапс mange, 
flavoring, 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor de Luxe) 


and they'll not only eat the first helping with relish, 
but come back for more. 
For boiled rice simply dis- 
solve white sugar in water and 
add Mapleine, then pour this 
delicious home-made syrup 
over the boiled rice when 
ready to serve. You will find 
this a great favorite and a good 
nourishing dish, especially for 
school children. 
Марете is an original Пауог 
irresistibly delicious, which can 
be used the same as lemon and 
vanilla to flavor cakes, candies, 
puddings, ices, frostings, etc., 
and for making a smacking 
good home-made syrup, better 
than maple. 
" MAPLEINE DAINTIES,” а cook book, sent 
free on. request. 
Grocers sell Mapleine—if not, send us 35 cents 
for two-ounce bottle. Write "Department C. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO., SEATTLE, WASH. 


corn starch, etc., 


ee dd fascinating Бенита 
reduced one drop enough to 
odor of thousands of blossoma. 


PAUL RECT, 123 First SL, San Francisco, or 
H5-À Randolph St, Chicago. 
А miniature botte for 20 cents, silver of stampa, 


if you mention the name of your droggiet 


А Big Selling Campaign 


TO BEGIN 


This Summer 


€ Eventually, THE NATIONAL Post 
and Success MAGAZINE will be read 
in a million homes. 

€ Our subscription-building plans have 
been laid for a big campaign, offering 
unusual advantages to 


Subscription Salesmen 


Ч The profits are large. 
@ The special prize offers are even 
larger. 


Write for particulars 


THE NATIONAL POST COMPANY 
29-31 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits. 

Ten years experietice enables me to give prac- 
tical instructions that wili add $5 to $60 per 
week to your income without Interfering with reaular 
occupation. For full particulars and free book, 
address JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 

nn. Western Ave Chioago, 111. 


IU. S METAL POLISH] 


thal ot ik NT 
Highest Awnrd, Chicaga Wo Fair, ines. 
Louin, Mo., 1806 


Louisiana Purcumse Kxpositios, 
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Accounting 
Every Business Man 
Should Know 


Ву Е. E. GARRISON, President The National 
Post Company 


Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


По you know how to 
read a balance sheet prop- 
erly? Few business men do 


If you will read Accounting Every Business Man 
Should Know," you will understand what it is all 
about and probably revise your present one. The 
book has been well reviewed. 


“The writer has had wide experience in handling the 
problems of which he treats; his work has not been 
confined to a single business, but has extended to a 
diversity of enterprises. . . . Consequently, he is well 
calculated to speak with authority. Beginning with 
the most elementary transactions and the most funda- 
mental principles, he proceeds to discuss, among other 
topics, the complicated ledger system, valuation and 
reserves, department costs, and the devising of account- 
ing systems to suit the peculiar characteristics of partic- 
ular businesses. The various chapters are concise and 
to the point.” —The Nation. 


Valuable Text-Book 


** To the man who is content to allow his bookkeeper 
to account for the details of his business and considers 
that he has gained sufficient knowledge of his affairs 
from his balance sheet, ‘Accounting Every Business 
Man Should Know’ will prove a revelation, as well asa 
valuable aid and textbook. —- The Wall Street Journal. 


The Informed and Uninformed 


“The best informed business man could scarcely read 
this book and not learn something, and the uninformed 
man ought not to get along without it."— Insurance 
and Commercial. 


Reducing Business Failures 


“If the suggestions contained in this book were 
generally adopted, they would be a mighty factor in 
reducing the number of failures and business embarrass- 
ments. Boot aud Shoe Recorder. 


Sol ves Intricate Problems 


Many large business concerns have received inesti- 
mable benefit from His services, and under his guidance 
have solved intricate problems of organization."— 
Journal and Courter, New Haven, Conn. 


Its Purpose 


“The author's intimate acquaintance with his subject, 
combined with а happy faculty of expression, has 
enabled him to reallv present a book that 'every busi- 
ness man should know.’ 145 purpose, to which it lives 
up, is to explain away the obscurity which frequently 
hides the real values and purpose of accounting.“ — 
American Machinist. 


Interesting Reading 


“A little treatise which—singular as it may seem--is 
interesting reading, apart from its value as a text-book. 
Any man of business who would emancipate himself 
from thraldom to his bookkeeper—without muddling 
his books by ignorant authority—can do so with Mr. 
Garrison's assistance. —New York Times. 


Warmly Recommended 


“We warmly recommend this volume to all those 
business men who are overcontident of their ability to 
watch a large enterprise and to direct it in all its details. 
They will gain from its pages some greatly needed 
light.“ — Boston Herald, 


Net, $1.20. (Add postage, 12 cts.) 


Order from 
The National Post Company 


29 East 22d Street New York 


10 d 
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HAUGHTY KITTY HARTIGAN 


theatre evening was over, she came to see that 
the smirch of Jimmy O'Meara had besmirched 
her in Shadwell's eyes. If she had not been 
moved, over the supper table, to tell him of her 
pathetic love tragedy than which. to Kitty, 
nothing more moving had ever been written, 
her beauty might not have been sufficient to 
excuse her, but а knowledge of Dun did put 
a different aspect on things. Jim was the poor 
substitute — the girl was clearly not happy — 
then let results show for themselves and the 
devil take the hindmost — such is apt to be a 
man’s unclear reasoning, when a girl as beau- 
tiful and as equivocally placed in life as Kitty, 
is involved. 

But if Shadwell's reasoning was not elear, 
Kitty's was like crystal. Ilere was her man! 
She looked him up; she had diseovered in her 
clipping bureau how to look up people. She 
looked up his family, his mother, his sisters. 
She had a surreptitious little serap-book made 
up of stolen clippings of his successes profes- 
sional and social She scanned the society 
columns for mention of his name and found 
it often. She began to beautify herself ns she 
had never done. One of her high school 
friends was а manieurist and hair-dresser. 
Kitty looked her up, and exchanged the trim- 
ming of hats, in which she was an artist, for 
nail and hair treatments. Her friend too had 
n " chance.“ and was expending all her finesse, 
as Kitty was, toward “landing him.” Women 
do help each other sometimes, and Kitty and 
her friend worked together. From the voluble 
manicurist she learned the values of creams 
and various baths, and the latest hints from 
Paris and the East as snatched from the attire 
of the parlor’s patrons. Jimmy gave her gifts. 
clothes as well as jewelry, and Kitty beeame 
merciless in her voiced and unvoiced demands 
upon his purse. Upon the neck of one man 
she climbed to clasp the shoulders of another. 
and she took from Jimmy ruthlessly and with- 
out humor, to adorn herself for Shadwell. 

For some reason then, all through the late 
winter, the coal contract investigation slum- 
bered as did, perforce, O'Meara's wrath. Не 
was a man versed only in the elemental traits 
of women, but Kitty's attitude had changed 
and he knew it. Yet he knew of no reason, 
save only Kitty. why Shadwell's firm did not 
Strike, and it was not time yet to eall ой his 
dog. But he watched her, day and night. 
More than once Kitty looked up from her seat 
beside Shadwell at the play to see O’Meara’s 
lowering eyes fixed upon them, and aeross the 
restaurant his eyes would follow them through 
the eourses of the dinners or the suppers that 
Shadwell ordered with a worshipful knowledge 
of the Iast degree of heat and coolness. 


У 


There came а night and a day in which 
Kitty lived with fear. For the first time in 
her life a mortal terror filled her. Jimmy had 
made her know it. She was aghast at his de- 
mand and its possible outcome. But above 
and beyond all, she feared him. Пе had peeled 
off the thin veneer of his civilizing, and she 
saw the brute at last, and was terrified. And 
she had promised to do his command. 

“РП be outside the door when you go in and 
when you come out.“ he had told her. “I want 
the impression of that lock, and you’re fo get 
it — understand!” 

At three o’clock the next afternoon, Kitty. 
who had been pale und ill-looking all day, got 
up from her reading-desk to leaye the room. 
All the ‘office talk that day, through the several 
recesses, had fallen like silence about her ears, 
yet she knew too, dimly, that it had all cen- 
tered about Bobby Mason and his lungs. He 
had told them all good-by that afternoon. 
The doctors had told him he must get away 
immediately. Пе had been very pale and thin 
and hollow-eyed these days, but his eyes blazed 
brightly every time they turned on Kitty. 
She, in her superb young health, really tried 


not to let him see how she shrank from ] 
always cold hand and his racking cough. 8 
had failed. but only he knew it. Ileretof: 
he always stopped by her desk for a brief ta 
but this afternoon, through all the good-b 
he never spoke to nor looked at Kitty. 8 
knew why, and in her misery put upon her 
the man who owned her, she sought inastin 
ively, of the three men who loved her, the o 
who loved ner best of all. 

With the thougnt of his loneliness, te: 
came to her eyes. “Hes sick and about 
die!" she thought painfully. And I did 
tell him good-by." The pathos of it held 1 
as she went down to the eighth tloor to Shi 
well’s offices, ostentatiously holding а pile 
the clippings she often brought down to h 
in these latter days. 

But. seeing O'Meara far down the hall, t 
sight of him drove all other thought from 1 
mind. She feared him immensely; she f 
that obedience to this great, lustful, devast 
ing beast was all there was for her in life. a 
she hated him with a hatred that leap 
through her like fire. Still she hesitat 
standing before Shadwell’s door, un 
O'Meara turned in the empty hall; then, 
desperation, she turned the knob and enter 

" Пегез some clippings for Mr. Shadwe 
Betty." she said to the attendant at t 
switchboard. " Sha'n't 1 take them right in 
he said he'd leave some in there to take bac! 

“Sure!” said the telephone girl careless 
And Kitty walked across the reception-roc 
to Shadwell's private office and knocked. Or 
silence met her, and she opened the door. 

Once within, she went quickly to wo: 
O'Meara had drilled her the night before, а 
she knew all the technique of her loathed ta: 
But her fingers blundered, and it scemed 
her hours that she worked. 

Suddenly she started up with а fai 
scream. The door behind her had opened 
if it were Shadwell — the man of them all th 
she loved! But it was only Bobby Mason, w 
loved her! All the facts, deductions, and i 
ferences went forth through Kitty's brain 
surges, and because it was Bobby, her ner 
came back. Пе loved her too much not 
help! But his eyes were cold and hard as 
looked at her. 

“What are you up to, Kitty?" he ask 
Ile had never called her Kitty before. 

"I—" began Kitty and stopped. He look 
at her hands and took her poor tools away. 

“I thought you eared for — him.“ he se 
briefly; he did not look at her. 

I- dot" Kitty whispered. She did r 
look. at him. 

“I was in th’ office there, settin’ the clocl 
said Bobby thickly. I saw you come in lx 
— I knew he'd gone out — and I didn't see y 
come out quick enough to match what yor 
told Betty. I — you're mixed up with a er% 
Kitty. I thought I'd butt in, and I'm glad 
have. Don't you know Shadwell's ruined 
the proof on O'Meara gets out. Don't 
know Jim O'Meara's slated for the ‘ pen,’ a 
it’s where he belongs! What's got into you 

"Im —afraid.” said Kitty IIartigan. 

O him!” Mason laughed. “Come « 
Get out o' here before Shadwell gets back! 

Kitty hesitated; then she dragged hers 
back. “I can't — I must!” she gasped. Th 
Bobby seized her. 

* You're. goin’ to get out o' here,” he sa 
fiercely. * Come!" 

He dragged her to the door; then, with sor 
semblance of order he walked with her throu 
the outer office to the corridor. Down at i 
far end O'Meara still lingered. 

* Go on up to the Bureau,” Bobby told he 
“Go on. straight ир!” he repeated anxious! 

But it was too late. O'Menra had heard 1 
words and the tone of the voice. and was со 
ing toward them. Не caught Kitty brutal 
by the arm. I've been waitin’ for you,” | 
snarled. 

At the sound of his voice, Kitty's coura 
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ared briefly. “You've waited for the last 
ни, dim O'Meara. I've done the last dirty 
ния for you ГИ ever do —" 

Blind with rage, his reddened eyes staring 
| the girl, O'Meara's hand went to his hip 
wket, Something flashed, and like a eat, 
luson sprang upon him, and that which 
"Meara's. bedianonded hand held spat and 
reamed — but at Bobby instead of the girl. 
obby staggered and his hold relaxed; a fe 
wounds later he fell back against the ele- 
iter cage. Office doors opened all along the 
wridor, and through the smoke Witty eried 
it in horror as a little stream of blood spilled 
om the vonng man's lips. Then clerks and 
enographers began to pour out into the hall- 
пу. but not before O'Meara on the foor below 
id stepped into a iescending elevator which 
irried him for the time out of reach. And 
ist as Bobby, with a faint smile that Kitty 
lartirnn was never to forget, sunk into a 
"mnplel heap beside the shaft, Shadwell 
epped out of an ascending elevator, and 
ural in consternation at the two. 


VI 
It was late that night when Shadwell came 
it at last from Mason's room at the hospital, 
id walked down the silent corridor to where, 
‚ its end, Kitty Ilartigun sat, thinking 
мии she had never thought before. А man 
ad given his life for her; Bobby was dying, 
ul she was the eause, She had seen him first 
Г them all, after his removal to the hospital, 
nl after the doctors had said there was no 
pes His first question had been: 
* Do you eare for him, Kitty, straight and 
mest t 
"Oh, 1 — vare,” Kitty muttered painfully. 
| — саге, Пе» finer than 1, and brought up 
ferent, and he’s u gentleman, aud Vm — * 
he could not finish, but she flung up her head 
lust. “ But f could be a lady! Look at me, 
hat I am, with what I eame fron, And I 
ade them send me to school, and Ри no fac- 
ry hand like the most of the girls — and Vd 
у to school longer and slave to learn how, und 
ith the cha-, and time there's not a girl 
uld put it over me. And there's this E know 
-after I met him IE knew it! — that if 1 enn't 
ive him or the sort he is, ГИ wither and die 
fore ГИ ruu the chance of bringing a child 
mine into the ruck I was born in — they'll 
we the best chance or none, во help met” 
„ never knew you thought of children, 
itty.” Bobby whispered, looking at her with 
w clear eyes that come after one has bebeld 
wath, And she, with no thought of sex but 
ir own, looked clearly back, 
"|I never knew I did till now. Maybe 
's been that, without the words or the 
wught, that's made me climb and climb, И 
an't have him. ГИ have nobody bat a man 
: fine, ГП marry а gentleman or no one at 
1. But, oh, E want —^ 
Mason. slipped his hand about her shoulders 
- she knelt beside the bed, “Td not be in- 
rfering — if it wasn't my last job," he said 
last. "Аш its not my tale to tell. unless 
m say so. But— I want to tell Shadwell, 
itty, how this happened, and why. It's got 
he told, some story = the police are waiting 
itside right now — the truth's the best. 
Kitty raised her head and stared. “Tell 
пн! That I was tryin’ to— Гуе never been 
wined so in my life. He'd never speak to me 
min —“ 
" You're not nineteen,” said Bobby fondly. 
ГИ tell him that. And this — that I love 
n. 
“And its for that you're dyin'!“ Kitty 
bhul with her wonderful brogue. 
Bobby set his teeth, „If it’s rid you are of 
at black devil O'Meara, it’s a grand death to 
v. But I was nniled, Kitty dear, It's just 
tick instead of slow, and that's better.” 
So it came that for one slow hour that was 
nger than all the years of her life, Kitty 
nrtigun, splendorless, humbled, and forlorn, 
ton a hard beneh at the end of the hospital 
rridor and thought things she had never 
ought before, At last she looked up and, 
ith a four that whitened her lips and black- 
wil her golden eyes, watehed Shadwell walk 
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the length of the hall, He stood before her a 
moment; then he sut down beside her А 
white capped nurse glanced at them curiously 
as she passed, 

"heres no time to talk out here, Kitty.” 
Shadwell said abruptly, “because the time is 
short in there, and there's one thing Mason 
wants doue before he goes — Will you marry 
me, Kitty, here, to-night, before the end / " 

The girl’s lips parted and she tried to speak. 
but her voice was gone, Shadwell laid his 
hand over hers. Don't be frightened," he 
murmured, “TCs sudden, but Mason's been 
talking to me, telling me things —things [ 
never knew about you before. Пе told me 
everything.” 

"Why he's Дуа" Kitty asked, 
he caught me — doing?" 

“You never let me go home with you, you 
know," Shadwell went on steadily, “So we 
had the danger meetings down-town, and 
things have gone fairly far between из al- 
ready — But Muson's seen the расе you live 
in, the stepmother, and the neighbors — and 
you, sprung of yourself ont of it all. He says 
life isn't fair te women — it isn't. Hle says 
that women more than men bave the right to 
choose — and why! Пе told. me what you 
said in there to him to-night — Is it yes, 
Kitty, and the rest to be worked out to- 
gether?” 

Kitty Hartigan began to tremble, © I'm not 
nineteen yet," she began with a pitiful mem- 
ory of Bobby's sympathetie words. “ There's 
everything thut D don't know. Bat I never 
had a chance, or saw a chanee, I didn't take 
—and 1 never will.” 

Shadwell smiled little.“ Then you'll take 
met“ he queried, but his smile died as she 
lifted и face tragic in its pallor to him. 

" ГИ take you like I've taken them all, be- 
cause I've got to," Kitty Hartigan said. * And 
it's not you that's giving it, but Bobby, I 
know it. You love me, but Fm not your kind 
—and not the other kind—and you've not 
known what to do with me. With the others 
— they've thought I was above them all. ГИ 
take you. Tf you'll give me my chance, 
there's nothing 1 won't do to make myself fit. 
And what I can't do, if there's anything, the 
chance'll he there for the children, to live with 
from the beginning — " 

She stopped short in her voicing of that 
thought-filled hour, for she was not speaking 
now to a dying man, and the blood rolled in 
waves over her fave as Shadwell turned lier 
face to his and looked into her eyes, until she 
shut them against him. Then she felt a kiss 
on her lips that was unlike any kiss he had 
ever given her, and the slow tears were rolling 
from her eyes as she opened them, 

She went to Mason's room, and sat beside 
him during the hour of delay, Then Shadwell 
came, with a court-empowered friend, and in 
the bare. ] room, with Mason and a nurse 
for witnesses, Shadwell and Kitty were mar- 
ried by the unadorned civil rite. And there, 
an hour later, the man who dared to play deus 
ex machina in Kitty Hartigan’s life, died 
serenely. . 

"I want you to take me over to Chatham 
Court to-night.” said Kitty after her tears 
were shed, and she and Shadwell were waiting 
down-stairs for саг. “And I want you to 
meet my father some Ише. Hell not be there 
to-night — he’s on the night-shift at the En- 
gine House. But some other time — " 

“We ild stop on our way over and tell 
him, You'd rather, wouldn't you?” 

“I enre for my father," said Kitty, a pale 
defiance in her voice. “ The rest of them may 
go. as they've always gone. their own way. 
But I eure for my father.” 

" And then," she added chokingly, after 
Shadwell had put her into the warm сат and 
had given the chauffeur the uddress of the 
Dearborn Street Engine House, “I want you 
to tell me what you want me to do — if you 
want me to go away first — to school, to study 
French and music — ГИ go and work like Pye 
never worked before — heeause — must — I 
tried to say no, and D eouldn't, for, oh, I love 
you. Tove уоп " 

“What E want you to do, Kitty," Shadwell 
suid cheerfully, “is to go over te England 
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HEN you are buying а mattress, remember 

that Ostermoor is the only mattress which does 

or can offer a record for honest service cover- 
ing generations of use. 

When any one is trying to sell a substitute or imita- 
tion mattress, one of his first claims is sure to be "just 
as good as an Ostermoor''—and it is unfortunate that 
sa far as you may be able ta prove right there on the 
spot, he may be right. All mattresses 0604 much alike, 
but outside appearances count for so little compared 
with inside facts. 

Long, comfortable service is the one perfect test. 


()sTERMOOR 


MATTRESS 


“Built—Not Stuffed" 15 


Muy from your Ostermonr de: wlll be sent H you write us, 
De not be deceived jito takicg а „ted imitatiog offered at 
another store, We will ship a s by express, prepaid, same day 
your check is received. where we bave no dealer or be bas none ja Huck, 


Write for 144-page Book and Samples, Free 
Ostermoor & Co., 184 Elizabeth St., New York 


cee Armer: Aladke Темы & Dorn Ca, Lid, Me 
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with me next week for about three months, and 
help turn a business trip into something 
pleasant, My family, too, may ко their own 
way for a while, and we eun turn in and learn 
n little musie and French together — I'm 
shabby on both." 

He bent and kissed her, and then added, 
more seriously: Let's take it simply. I 
want you, and I want you right. Mason to- 
uight said something that's true; that no one 
of us is worth anything in the scheme of 
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things except as we help to make the gent 
tion that comes after us finer, and that th 
who have struggled up instead of hav 
things made easy are apt ta be the ones s 
have the great gifts to give their own.” 
“Did het“ whispered Kitty She was 
finitely comforted. Then in the silence 
turned her head, groping «or his lips as blin 
and as surely as she had groped her v 
toward the goal that Nature had set | 
personally for her to телей through him 
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The Relation of Alcohol to Diseas 


thing to do with a further indulgence in his 
alcohol. 

The emotional side of the personality shows 
the same deterioration from the higher to the 
lower, as do the other intellectual processes. 
It is the same story that the last to come are 
the first to go, and the first to come are the 
last to go. All emotions of refinement, those 
of the esthetie development, disappear the 
earliest. The sense of affection and moral 
responsibility, duty to fautily and friends 
deteriorate and vanish. There is nothing left 
but the consideration of what affects the self, 
and an alcoholic is the most studied, selfish 
soul that exists, The remaining emotions of 
anger, fear and nutritional reaction for food 
and drink remain to the last, as these are the 
most primitive of the emotions. With the 
weak will preventing action, and with the loss 
of memory and inability for continuity of 
thought, we find the emotion of feur pre- 
dominating to a very noticeable extent. This 
is true whether the aleoholie be delirious or 
not, for in all forms of aleoholie delirium, 
fear is a very predominant symptom. In 
some forms of delirium tremens, the intensity 
of the fear is а fair criterion of the degree of 
the poisoning. The various senses of sight, 
hearing and taste are dulled, beeause the cells 
producing the mental perceptions are equally 
poisoned with the rest of the mind. 


WEAKENING THE Moran Finer 

With the inaccuracy of sense perception 
and loss of memory and diminished judgment, 
one cannot be surprised to find that aleoholies 
are notoriously inaecurate, unreliable and un- 
truthful. They cannot tell the truth even 
with assistance, But often what is credited to 
them us untruthfulness is mere inability to 
perceive things accurately, to remember naceu- 
rately, and therefore to state things accurately. 
With the deterioration of the personality, 
that is, of the will, one would naturally 
expect that the deterioration of morals would 
zo hand in hand, One cannot remain 
moral or virtuous without sufficient will to do 
so, and without sufficient will to make a strug- 
gle for self-control, and this is so in the ense 
of a mind poisoned by aleohol. I do not claim 
that lack of morals is a disease, but moral 
development has appeared late in the develop- 
ment of the race, and such racial development 
is expressed by the individual. With the de- 
teriorated mentality of the aleoholie, we must 
expect that the eharaeteristies of late develop- 
ment will be the first to go, and for this 
reason we must realize that alcoholism natn- 
rally tends to immorality and crime, As a 
matter of fact, it is claimed that fifty per 
cent, of the erimes in France and forty-one 
per cent. in Germany are due to aleoholism, 
and no doubt in England and Amerien the 
percentage is equally high. As might be ex- 
pected, the offenses are principally those of 
disregard of the rights of others, contempt 
of law and order, assault, disturbances of 
domestic peace and robbery, and to all these 
erimes the habitual drunkard is particularly 
prone, 

But it is not my purpose te discuss the 
effect of aleohol in any way except as it per- 
tains to the human body, nor to go into the 
reasons Why men so poison their bodies as to 
bring about these deleterious results, The. 


deterioration that we have been consideri 
when occurring in the mind, would natur: 
cause one to infer thut insanity must also 
common in those who are addicted to alcol 
and such is indeed the case. In New Y 
State alone I believe it can be safely s 
that fully ten per cent, of the women : 
thirty per cent. of the men confined in 

state asylums are there through forms of 
sanity caused by alcohol. It will not profit 
to go into the various forms of aleoholie 

sanity, but when we realize that one-third 
the men in the insane asylums to-day in N 
York are there because of excessive ind 
gence in alcohol, and also that the St 
spends annually over six million dollars 
care for them, we realize both the terri 
ravages that alcoholic poison has made 
the mentality of men and the enormous c 
that it entails upon the community. 

As to the aleohol circulating in the blo 
there is an endeavor naturally to get rid oi 
as with all poisons, and the kidneys in t 
endeavor show the same processes that | 
elsewhere seen, of destruction of the spec 
cells, congestion, and increased connect 
tissue growth. Whether it is that these ci 
are destroyed in an endeavor to elimin: 
various substances for which they are т 
fitted and break down under the strain, 
whether they are directly poisoned by the 
cohol itself, the resultant factors are th 
best understood in the lay mind as acute a 
chronic Bright's disease. Whether or not 
cohol produces these various processes in | 
kidneys which result in these diseased con 
tions, there is no question but that cert: 
of these diseased conditions appear more f 
quently in aleoholies than in others. Besii 
the destructive processes about which we hs 
been speaking in the various viscera, thi 
are certain results of alcohol that may 
said to affect the general condition of the 
dividual. By this I mean the general 
sistance to bacterial infection, the resistar 
to injury to the body, and the ability 
repair such injuries. Alcohol diminis! 
the power of the body to resist bacter 
infection. The aleoholie is more prove 
acquire bacterial diseases, and when thi 
are acquired he is infinitely less able 
resist them. In Bellevue. Hospital in 1 
there were 1,001 patients with Lobar Pri 
monia, Of these, 607 gave a history of 
coholism; 33} were non-aleoholies, whi 
means that there were twice as many al 
holies suffering from this disease as ne 
alcoholics. Among the aleoholies the mort 
ity was fifty per cent. and among the m 
alcoholics, 25.9 per vont, Here again t 
mortality among the alcoholics was more th 
double that which prevailed among those w 
had not taken this патоойе. The same 
true of other infectious diseases, When i 
juries occur to the body, such as broken le 
or arms, there is u very wide difference in t 
pieture produced in those who have dru: 
to exeess, and those who have been sol» 
The shock produced im these instances 
greater in the weakened nervous system of t 
aleoholie, and among those who have habit 
ally taken aleohol there is a very great ter 
eney after broken bones to develop deliriu 
tremens, and when this oeeurs in these g 
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tients, the outlook is always very grave, А 
broken lew or arm docs not bring with it any 
such danger to those who have led sober lives. 
The process of recovery from discase and ne- 
cident, owing to the deteriorated nervous sys- 
tem and the poisoned cireulatury system, is 
much slower in alcoholics than in others. 
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Unfortunately, the injury which alcohol 
does, aud the processes of deterioration which 
it sets ia foot, do not end with the individual. 
Aleobol poisons and injures the germ cells of 
hoth sexes, and the offspring of those addicted 
to its use may inherit a weakened and injured 
nervous system. The taste for nlechol, the 
enim, so еей. is uot inherited, This idea 
that, heewuse a man has an aleoholie father or 
mother, he inherits the taste for alcohol, is a 
superstition that has Leen used by the weak 
as an excuse beth for overindulgence in al- 
eohol, and as a further exeuse why по at- 
tempt should be made to check their indul- 
gence, What is inherited is a weak, unstable 
intellect and personality, prone to exeesses in 
all things, one that is weak-willed and weak in 
resistance to temptation, and one more easily 
affected by alcohol than the ordinary normal 
individual. There is also often inherited a lack 
of moral perception and moral sense, causing 
the individual to do things which make one 
doubt his sanity: yet he can not be called in- 
sane, but really wanders in the border Jine 
between: mad and bad, whieh is often worse 
thun insanity itself. Aleoholic inheritance 
does not stop at instability of the nervous 
system or weakness of the personality, and 
one is rather staggered to realize the high 
percentage of imbecile, epileptie and weak- 
minded children that may be born to aleoholie 
parents. А detailed study of the imbecile 
school-children throughout all Switzerland 
showed that fifty per cent. of them were 
born in the days nine months after the 
periods of greatest alcoholic indulgence, such 
as the New Yeur, the Carnival, and the grape 
harvest, and that the births of the other half 
of the imbeciles were evenly scattered through 
the remaining thirty-eight weeks of the year. 
It bas been shown that in France, Germany, 
Poland and Switzerland. from twenty-eight 
to seventy per cent, of the epilepties in 
some of the institutions were the deseend- 
ants of alcoholics, Demme, in comparing the 
results of the health and death rates between 
ten aleoholic families and ten non-aleoholic 
families, found that in the alcoholic families 
out of fifty-seven children, twenty-five were 
still-borm or died in the first month of life; 
twenty-two were designated as sick, and ten 
ns he althy — while in the non-alcoholic fam- 
ilies, five were still-born or died early, six 
were sick, and fifty were healthy, Thus only 
17,5 per cent. in the aleoholie families were 
healthy. while eighty-two per cent, in the non- 
aleoholic families were healthy, and only 
eighteen per cent, not healthy. The per 
centages, therefore, were almost exactly re- 
versed. These statisties mean that not ‘alone 
may the chronic aleoholic bequeath his poi- 
sonel nervous. system to posterity. but fron 
the statisties in Switzerland. of the пабе о 
children, we must realize that even u tem 
porary debauch may leave а curse upon the 
innocent child: they also mean that aleohe! 
produces those processes in the individual 
which tend to. the degeneration of the rarm 
and tend after a few generations to extiue 
tion, and thus does Nature benefit the rac 
by turning n curse inte a blessing throug!) 
the extinetion of the degenerate, 
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Smith and Jones were old eronies of а eon 
tentious turn of mind. It was their diversion 
to debate on all subjects touching on and ap 
pertaining to the nature amd conduct of tly 
universe. 

Every evening, as they lit their after-dinuur 
pipes, Smith would draw a long whiff, giv 
а preliminary snort, sod growl: 

* Well, chouse your subject and your side! 
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47 
A good many people believe that Education comes 


only from schools and colleges. 

It doesn't. 

The most effective, most worth-while Education 
comes from a knowledge of human nature and a 
knowledge of life. 

And the best way to learn these things that are real, 
is in the pages of Mark Twain's books. You have 
thought of him only as a humorist and philosopher. 
He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher, 
and you may beneht by his rich experience—use his 
powers of observation—learn human nature through 


his pages. 
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It had been Mark 
Twain's ambition to have 
his books in every Amer- 
ican home, and he made a 
great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remark- 
able opportunity—for the 
first time in the history 
of publishing, copyrighted 
books are sold at the price 
of поп - copyrighted 
books—the все 
will not come 
again. 
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3 / New York City 
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vTwuE House BEAUTIFUL" is an illustrated monthly 
magazine, which gives you the ideas of experts on eve 
feature of making the home, its appointments and 
surroundings beautiful. 

It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage, It 
shows how taste will go farther than money. 15 teach- 
ings have saved costly furnishings from being vulgat— 
on the other hand, thousands of inexpensive ho 
are exquisite examples of refined taste, as a result of its 
advice. И presents this information intere stingly and 
in a plain, practical way. Eve rything is illustrated; 
frequently in sepia and colors. 
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The Valley of Silent Men 


Continued from page 9 
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“ Thanks,” said Roscoe, the one word chok- 
ing him. 

Henry came from his bunk, bent and wob- 
bling. He looked like a dying man, and for 
the first time Roscoe saw that his hair was 
gray. He was a little man, and his thin 
hands shook as he held them out over the 
stove, and nodded at Roscoe. The bearded 
man had opened his can, and approached the 
stove with a pan of water, coming in beside 
Roscoe without noticing him. He brought 
with him a foul odor of stale tobacco smoke 
and whisky. After he had put his water over 
the fire he turned to one of the bunks and 
with half а dozen coarse epithets roused 
Thompson, who sat up stupidly, still half 
drunk. Henry had gone to a small table, and 
Scotty followed him with the bacon. But 
Roscoe did not move. He forgot his hunger. 
His pulse was beating quickly. Sensations 
filled him which he had never known or 
imagined before. He had known tragedy; he 
had investigated to what he had supposed to 
be the depths of human vileness — but this 
that he was experiencing now stunned him. 
Was it possible that these were people of his 
own kind? Had a madness of some sort 
driven all human instincts from them? He 
saw Thompson's red eyes fastened upon him, 
&nd he turned his face to esc.pe their ques- 
tioning, stupid leer. The bearded man was 
turning out the can of beans he had won 
from Scotty. Beyond the bearded man the 
door creaked, and Roscoe heard the wail of 
the storm. It came to him now as a friendly 
sort of sound. 

* Better draw up, pardner," he heard Scotty 
say. Here's your share.” 

One of the thin slices of bacon and a hard 
biscuit were waiting for him on a tin plate. 
He ate as ravenously as Henry and Scotty, 
and drank a cup of hot tea. In two min- 
utes the meal was over. It was terribly in- 
adequate. The few mouthfuls of food stirred 
up all hie craving, and he found it im- 
possible to keep his eyes from the bearded 
man and his beans. The bearded man, whom 
Scotty called Croker, was the only one who 
seemed well fed, and his horror increased 
when Henry bent over and said to him in a 
low whisper, “Не didn't get my beans fair. 
I had three aces and & pair of deuces, an' 
he took it on three fives and two sixes. When 
I objected he called me a liar an' hit me. 
Them’s my beans, or Scotty’s!” There was 
something almost like murder in the little 
man’s red eyes. 

Roscoe remained silent. He did not care 
to talk, or question. No one had asked him 
who he was or whence he came, and he felt 
no inclination to know more of the men he 
had fallen among. Croker finished, wiped his 
mouth with his hand, and looked across at 
Roscoe. 

“ How about going out with me to get some 
wood?” he demanded. 

„Pm ready,” replied Roscoe. 

For the first time he took notice of him- 
self. He was lame, and sickeningly weak, 
but apparently sound in other ways. The 
intense cold had not frozen his ears or feet. 
He put on his heavy moccasins, his thick 
coat and fur cap, and Croker pointed to his 
rifle. 

* Better take that along," he said. Can't 
tell what you might see.” 

Roscoe picked it up and the pack which lay 
beside it. Roscoe did not catch the ugly leer 
which the bearded man turned upon Thomp- 
son. But Henry did, and his little eyes grew 
smaller and blacker. On snow-shoes the two 
men went out into the storm, Croker carry- 
ing an ax. He led the way through the bit of 
thin timber, and across a wide open over 
which the storm swept so fiercely that their 
trail was covered behind them as they trav- 
eled. Roscoe figured that they had gone a 
quarter of a mile when they came to another 
clump of trees, and Croker gave him the ax. 
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“ You can cut down some of this,” he said. 
“It’s better burning than that back there. 
I’m going on for a dry log that I know of. 
You wait until I come back.” 

Roscoe set to work upon a spruce, but he 
could scarcely strike out a chip, After a 
little he was compelled to drop his ax, and 
lean against the tree, exhausted. At inter- 
vals he resumed his cutting. It was half an 
hour before the small tree fell. Then he 
waited for Croker. Behind him his trail was 
already obliterated. After a little he raised 
his voice and called for Croker. There was 
no reply. The wind moaned above him in 
the spruce tops. It made a noise like the 
wash of the sea out on the open Barren. He 
shouted again. Andagain. The truth dawned 
upon him slowly — but it came. Croker had 
brought him out purposely — to lose him. He 
was saving the bacon and the cold biscuits 
back in the cabin. Roscve’s hands clenched 
tightly, and then they relaxed. At last he 
had found what he was after — his book! It 
would be a terrible book, if he carried out the 
idea that flashed upon him now in the wail- 
ing and twisting of the storm. And then he 
laughed, for it occurred to him quick that 
the idea would die — with himself. Не might 
find the cabin, but he would not make the 


effort. Once more he would fight alone and 
for himself. The Spark returned to him, 
loyally. He buttoned himself up closely, saw 


that his snow-shoes were securely fastened, 
and struck out once more with his back to 
the storm. He was at least a trifle better off 
for meeting with the flesh and blood of his 
kind. 

The clump of timber thinned out, and 
Roscoe struck out boldly into the low bush. 
As he went, he wondered what would happen 
in the cabin. He believed that Henry, of the 
four, would not pull through alive, and that 
Croker would come out best. It was not until 
the following summer that he learned the 
facts of Henry’s madness, and of the terrible 
manner in which he avenged himself on 
Croker by sticking a knife under the latter’s 
ribs. 

For the first time in his life Roscoe found 
himself in a position to measure accurately 
the an:ount of energy contained in a slice of 
bacon and a cold biseuit. It was not much. 
Long before noon his old weakness was upon 
him again. He found even greater difficulty 
in dragging his feet over the snow, and it 
seemed now as though all ambition had left 
him, and that even the fighting spark was 
becoming disheartened. He made up his 
mind to go on until the arctic gloom of night 
began mingling with the storm; then he 
would stop, build a fire, and go to sleep in 
its warmth. He would never wake up, and 
there would be no sensation of discomfort in 
his dying. 

During the afternoon he passed out of the 
scrub into a rougher country. His progress 
was slower, but more comfortable, for at 
times he found himself protected from the 
wind. A gloom darker and more somber than 
that of the storm was falling about him when 
he came to what appeared to be the end of 
the Barren. The earth dropped away from 
uuder his feet, and far below him, in a ravine 
shut out from wind and storm, he saw the 
black tops of thick spruce. What life was 
left in him leaped joyously, and he began to 
scramble downward. His eyes were no longer 
fit to judge distance or chance, and he slipped. 
He slipped a dozen times in the first five min- 
utes, and then there came the time when he 
did not make a recovery, but plunged down 
the side of the mountain like a rock. He 
stopped with a terrific jar, and for the first 
time during the fall he wanted to cry out 
with pain. But the voice that he heard did 
not come from his own lips. It was another 
voice — and then two, three, many of them. 
His dazed eyes caught glimpses of dark ob- 
jects floundering in the deep snow about him, 
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and just beyond these objects were four oi 
five tall mounds of snow, like tents, arranged 
in a circle. A number of times that winter 
Roseoe had seen mounds of snow like these, 
and he knew what they meant. He had fallen 
into an Indian village. He tried to call out 
the words of greeting that Rameses had 
taught him, but he had no tongue. Then the 
floundering figures caught him up, and he 
was carried to the circle of snow-mounds. 
The last that he knew was that warmth was 
entering his lungs, and that once again there 
came to him the low, sweet music of a Cree 
girl's voice. 

It was a face that he first saw after that, 
а face that seemed to come to him slowly 
from out of night, approaching nearer and 
nearer until he knew that it was a girl's 
Íace, with great, dark shining eyes whose 
luster suffused him with warmth and a 
strange happiness. It was а face of wonder- 
ful beauty, he thought-— of a wild sort of 
beauty, yet with something so gentle in the 
shining eyes that he sighed restfully. In 
these first moments of his returning con- 
sciousness the whimsical thought came to 
him that he was dying, and the face was a 
part of a pleasant dream. If that were not 
so he had fallen at last among friends. His 
eyes opened wider, he moved, and the face 
drew back. Movement stimulated returning 
life, and reason rehabilitated itself in great 
bounds. In a dozen flashes he went over all 
that had happened up to the point where he 
had fallen down the mountain and into the 
Cree camp. Straight above him he saw the 
funnel-like peak of a large birch-wigwam, and 
beyond his feet he saw an opening in the 
bireh-bark wall through which there drifted 
а blue film of smoke. He was in a wigwam. 
Jt was warm and exceedingly comfortable. 
Wondering if he was hurt. he moved. The 
movement drew a sharp exclamation of pain 
from him. It was the first real sound he had 
made, and in an instant the face was over 
him again. He saw it plainly this time, with 
its dark eyes and oval checks framed between 
two great braids of black hair. А hand 
touched his brow, cool and gentle, and a sweet 
voice soothed him in half a dozen musical 
words. The girl was a Cree. 

At the sound of her voice an Indian wom- 
an came up beside the girl, looked down at 
him for a moment, and then went to the door 
of the wigwam, speaking in a low voice to 
someone who was outside. When she re- 
turned a man followed in after her. He was 
old and bent, and his face was thin. His 
cheek-bones shone, so tightly was the skin 
drawn over them. And behind him came a 
younger man, as straight as a tree, with 
strong shoulders, and a head set like a piece 
of bronze sculpture. Roscoe thought of Ran- 
som and of his words about old Rameses, 
* You will find something in his face which 
will recall what I have said, and make you 
think of the First People." 

The second man carried in his hand a 
frozen fish, which he gave to the woman. And 
as he gave it to her he spoke words in Cree 
which Roscoe understood. 

“It is the last fish.” 

For a moment some terrible hand gripped 
at Roseoe's heart and stopped its beating. He 
saw the woman take the fish and cut it into 
two equal parts with a knife, and one of these 
parts he saw her drop into a pot of boiling 
water which hung over the stone fireplace 
built under the vent in the wall. The girl 
went up and stood beside the older woman, 
with her back turned to him. He opened his 
eyes wide, and stared. The girl was tall and 
slender, as lithely and as beautifully formed 
as one of the northern lilies that thrust their 
slender stems from between the mountain 
rocks. Her two heavy braids fell down her 
back almost to her knees. And this girl, the 
woman, the two men were dividing with him 
their last fish! 

He made an effort and sat up. The 
younger man came to him, and put a bear 
skin at his back. He had picked up some of 
the patois of half-blood French and English. 

“You seek,” he said, “you hurt— you 
hungr. You have eat soon.” 
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He motioned with his hand to the boiling 
Dot. There was not n flicker of animation in 
his splendid face. There was something god- 
like in his immobility, something that was 
awesome in the way he moved and breathed. 
His volee, too, it seemed to Roscoe, was filled 
with the old, old mystery of the beginning 
of things, of history that was long dead, and 
lost for all time. And it came upon Roscoe 
now, like a flood of rare knowledge descend- 
ing from а mysterious source, that he had at 
last discovered the key to new life, and that 
through the blindness of reason, through 
atarvation and death fate Вай led him to the 
Great Truth that was dying with the last 
sons of the First People. For the half of the 
Inst fish was brought to him, and he ate; and 
when the knowledge that he was eating life 
away from these people choked him, and he 
thrust a part of it back, the girl herself 
urged him to eontinue, and he finished, with 
her durk, glorious eyes fixed upon him and 
sending warm floods through his veins. And 
after that the men bolstered him up with the 
bear skin, and the two went out again into 
the storm, The woman sat hunched before 
the fire, and after a little the girl joined her 
and piled fresh fagots on the blaze. Then she 
sat beside her, with her chin resting in the 
little brown palms of her hands, the fire light- 
ing up a half profile of her face and painting 
rich color in her deep-black hair, 

For a long time there was silence, and 
Roscoe lay as if he were asleep. It was not 
an ordinary silenee, the silence of a still room, 
or of emptiness — but a silence that throbbed 
and palpitated with an unheard life, a silence 
which was thrilling beeause it spoke a lan- 
guage which Roscoe was just beginning to 
understand. The fire grew redder, and the 
cone-shaped vacancy at the top of the tepee 
grew duskier, so Roscoe knew that night was 
falling outside. Far above he could hear the 
storm wailing over the top of the mountain. 
Redder nnd redder grew the birch flame that 
lighted up the profile of the girl's face. Once 
she turned, so that he caught the lustrous 
darkness of her eyes upon him. Не vould 
not hear the breath of the two in front. of 
the fire, Пе heard no sound outside, except 
that of the wind and the trees, and all grew 
as dark as it wus silent in the snow-covered 
tepee, except in front of the fire, And then, 
as he lay with wide-open eyes, it seemed to 
Roscoe as though the stillness was broken by 
a sob that was searcely more than a sigh, 
and he suw the girl's head droop a little lower 
in her hands, and funeied that a shuddering 
tremor ran through her slender shoulders. 
The fire burned low, and she reached out 
more fagots, Then she rose slowly, and 
turned toward him. She could not see his 
face in the gloom, but the deep breathing 
which he feigned drew her to him, and 
through his half closed eyes he could see her 
face bending over him, until one of her heavy 
braids slipped over her shoulder and fell upon 
his breast. After a moment she sat down 
silently beside him, and he felt her fingers 
brush gently through his tangled hair. Some- 
thing in their light, soft touch thrilled him, 
and he moved his hand in the darkness until 
it eame in contact with the big, soft braid 
that still Iny where it had fallen aeross him. 
He was on the point of speaking, but the 
fingers left his hair and stroked as gentle as 
velvet over his storm-benten face. She be- 
lieved thut he was asleep, and и warm flood 
of shume swept through him at the thought 
of his hypocrisy, The birch flared up sud- 
denly, and he saw the glisten of her hair, the 
glow of her eyes, and the startled change that 
came into them when she saw that his own 
eves were wide open, and looking up ut her. 
Before she could move he had eaught her 
hand, and was holding it tighter to his face — 
aguinst his lips. The bireh bark died ах sud- 
denly as it had flared up; he heard her 
breathing quickly, he suw her great eves melt 
away like lustrous stars into the returning 
gloom, and a wild, irresistible impulse moved 
him. He raised his free hand to the dark 
head, and drew it down to him, holding it 
aguinst his feverish face while he whispered 
Rameses’s prayer of thankfulness in Cree, 
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“The spirits bless you forever, meeani.” The 
nearness of her, the touch of her heavy hair, 
the caress of her breath stirred him still more 
deeply with the strange, new emotion that 
was born in him, and in the darkness he 
found and kissed a pair of lips, soft and 
warm. 

The woman stirred before the fire. The 
girl drew back, her breath -coming almost 
sobbingly. And then the thought of what he 
had done rushed in a flood of horror upon 
Roscoe. These wild people had saved his life; 
they had given him to cat of their last fish; 
they were nursing him back from the very 
threshold of death—and he had already re- 
paid them by offering to the Cree maiden next 
to the greatest insult that could come to her 
people. He remembered what Rameses had 
told him — that the Cree girl's first kiss was 
her betrothal kiss; that it was the white gar- 
ment of her purity, the pledge of her fealty 
forever. Пе lifted himself upon his elbow, 
but the girl had run to the door. Voices 
cume from outside, and the two men rc- 
entered the tepee. Ile understood enough of 
what was said to learn that the camp had 
been holding council, ard that two men were 
about to make an effort to reach the nearest 
post. Each tepee was to furnish these two 
men a bit of food to keep them alive on their 
terrible hazard, and the woman brought forth 
the half of a fish. She cut it into quarters, 
and with one of the pieces the elder man 
went out again into the night. The younger 
man spoke to the girl. Не called her Oachi, 
and to  Roseoe's astonishment spoke т 
French. 

“If they do not come back, or if we do 
not find meat in seven days,” he said, “ we 
will die.” 


Roscoe made an effort to rise, and the effort 


sent a rush of fire into his head. He turned 
dizzy, and fell back with a groan. In an 
instant the girl was at his side — ahead of 
the man. Her hands were at his face, her 
eyes glowing again. Не felt that he was 
falling into а deep sleep. But the eyes did 
not leave him. ‘They were wonderful eyes, 
glorious eyes! He dreamed of them in the 
strange sleep that came to him, and they 
grew more and more beautiful, shining with 
а light which thrilled him even in his un- 
consciousness. After a time there came a 
black, more natural sort of night to him. 
Не awoke from it refreshed. It was day. 
The tepee was filled with light, and for the 
first time he looked about him. He was 
alone. А fire burned low «mong the stones; 
over it simmered a pot. The earth floor of 
the tepee was covered with deer and caribou 
skins, and opposite him there was another 
bunk. He drew himself painfully to a sit- 
ting posture, and found that it was his 
shoulder and hip that hurt him. He rose to 
his fect, and stood balancing himself feobly 
when the door to the tepee was drawn back 
and Oachi entered. At sight of him, stand- 
ing up from his bed, she made a quick move- 
ment to draw back, but Roseoe reached out 
his hands with a low ery of pleasure. 

“ Oachi,” he cried softly. Come in!” He 
spoke in French. and Oachi's face lighted up 
like sunlight. “I am better," he said. “I 
am wel. 1 want to thank you— and the 
others.” Пе made a step toward her, and the 
strength of his left leg gave way. IIe would 
have fallen if she had not darted to him so 
quickly that she made n prop for him, and 
her eves looked up into his whitened face, 
big and frightened and filed with pain. 
“ Qo-ee-ee," she said in Cree, her red lips 
rounded as she saw him flinch, and that one 
word, a song in a word, came to him like a 
flute note. 

“ It hurts — а little," he said. He dropped 
back on his bunk, and Oachi sank upon 
the skins et his feet. looking up at him 
steadily with her wonderful, pure eyes. her 
mouth still rounded, little wrinkles of tense 
anxiety drawn in her forehead. Roscoe 
laughed. For a few moments his soul was 
filled with a strange gladness. Не reached 
out his hand and stroked it over her shining 
hair, and the girl laughed with him, low and 
soft, and a radiance such as he had never 
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seen leapt into her eyes. Tou talk — 
French?” he asked slowly. 

She nodded. 

“Then tell me this—you are hungry — 
starving?” 

She nodded again, and made a cup of her 
two small hands. “No meat. This little — 
so much — chck — flour—” Her throat trem- 
bled and her voice fluttered. But even as 
she measured out their starvation her face 
was looking at him joyously. And then she 
added, with the gladness of a child, “ Feesh, 
for you,” and pointed to the simmering pot. 

“For ME!” Roscoe looked at the pot, and 
then back at her. Oachi.” he said gently, 
“go tell your father that I am ready to talk 
with him. Ask him to соте — now." 

She looked at him for a moment as though 
she did not quite understand what he had said, 
and he repeated the words. Even as he was 
speaking he marveled at the fairness of her 
skin, which shone with a pink flush, and at 
the softness and beauty of her hair. What he 
saw impelled him to ask, as she made to rise, 
“Your father — your mother — is French. Is 
that so, Oachi?" The girl nodded again, with 
the soft little Cree throat note that meant yes. 
Then she slipped to her feet and ran out, and 
a little later there came into the tepee the man 
who had first loomed up in the dusky light like 
a god of the First People to Roscoe Cummins. 
His splendid face was a little more gaunt than 
the night before, and Roscoe knew that famine 
came hand in hand with him. Не had seen 
starvation before, and he knew that it red- 
dened the eyes and gave the lips a grayish pal- 
lor. These things, and more, he saw in Oachi's 
father. But Mukoki came in straight and 
erect, hiding his weakness under thc pride of 
his raee. Fighting down his pain Roscoe rose 
at sight of him and held out his hands. 

“I want to thank you," he said, repeating 
the words he had spoken to Oachi. “ You have 
saved my life. But I have eyes, and I can sec. 
You gave me of your last fish. You have no 
meat. You have no flour. You are starving. 
What? I have asked you to come and tell me, 
so that I may know how it fares with your 
women and your children. You will give me 
a council, and we will smoke.“ Roscoe dropped 
back on his bunk. He drew forth his pipe and 
filled it with tobacco. The Cree sat down 
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. mutely in the center of the tepee. TI 
; smoked, passing the pipe back and forth, wi 


out speaking. Once Roscoe loaded the pi 
and once the chief; and when the last puff 
the last pipeful was taken the Indian reach 
over his hand, and Roscoe gripped it hard 

And then, while the storm still moaned : 
up over their heads, Roscoe Cummins lister 
to the old, old story of the First People — 1 
Btory of starvation and of death. To him 
was epic. It was terrible. But to the other 
was the mere coming and going of a natu 
thing, of a thing that had existed for him a 
for his kind since life began, and he spoke 
it quietly and without a gesture. There h 
been a camp of twenty-two, and there w« 
now fifteen. Seven had died, four men, t 
women and one child. Each day during t 
great storm the men had gone out on thi 
futile search for game, and cvery few days 2 
of them had failed to return. Thus four h 
died. The dogs were eaten: Com and fi 
were gone; there remained but a little floi 
and this was for the women and the childre 
The men had eaten nothing but bark and roc 
for five days. And there seemed to be по hoy 
It was death to stray far from the camp. Th 
morning the two men had set out for tlic po 
but Mukoki said calmly that they would nev 
return. And then Roscoe spoke of Oachi, ! 
daughter, and for the first time the iron lin 
of the chief's bronze face seemed to soften, а! 
his head bent over a little, and his should 
drooped. Not until then did Roscoe learn t 
depths of sorrow hidden behind the splend 
strength of the starving man. Oachi's moth 
had been a French woman. Six months befo 
she had died in this tepee, and Mukoki h 
buried his wife up on the face of the mou 
tain, where the storm was moaning. Aft 
this Roscoe could not speak. Пе was chokiz 
Ile loaded his pipe again, and sat down clo 
to the chief, so that their knecs and the 
shoulders touched, and thus, as taught hi 
by old Rameses, he smoked with Oachi's fath 
the pledge of eternal friendshin, of brothe 
hood in life, of spirit communion in the V: 
ley of Silent Men. After that Mukoki le 
him and he erawled back upon his bunk, we: 
and filled with pain, knowing that he wi 
facing death with the others. 

To be concluded 
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More or less the same state of things ob- 
tains among the other traction companies of 
New York City. The uniforms made of ma- 
terial far inferior to that employed in the 
United States Army, eost the conductors and 
motormen fifty per cent. more than the sol- 
dier pays for his clothes. On the other 
hand, the resplendent policemen of New York 
City, the specifications of whose uniforms are 
higher than the Army specifications, are said 
to spend $7.50 each a year for the cloth of 
which their uniforms are made. 

While the price of labor has increased, the 
actual cost of making a garment through 
the division of garment making into so many 
different operations — there are no fewer than 
fifty required to make a coat — has decreased. 
Moreover, many of the great clothing stores 
make their own clothes, thus suppressing the 
middleman. All this is to the advantage of 
the manufacturer. Пе has eut the eost of 
manufaeture and the cost of distribution for 
his own gain. 

Where does the ordinary eonsumer come 
in? Пом has he been benefited? Не is bene- 
fited in one way. If he can afford to pay a 
fairly large price, he ean buy a betier eut 
and finished suit than he could have bought 
ten years ago. The skill in making clothes 
has advanced. The big clothing houses will 
show you with pride how much bette: the 


. garments they make to-day are than those 


which they made for the same priee five years 
ago. The better article does not cost the 
manufacturer more. 


So in the last analysis the better system « 
manufacture and distribution has benefite 
the ultimate eonsumer but little, except аз | 
has been benefited by what one might call th 
natural evolution of ready-made clothes. 11 
is paying and will continue to pay from fift 
per cent. to one hundred per cent. over th 
eost of manufacture for our present reta 
system of distribution. While the soldic 
may buy his woolen gloves for thirty-seve 
cents, the average man will have to pay twic 
and three times as much for gloves of th 
same quality. The garment you bought las 
year for one price may go up mysteriousl 
next year fifteen to twenty-five por cent 
while the prices of women's garments wil 
continue to ramble about as temperamentall 
as heretofore. 

If there is a ccrtain profit on food stuff 
which publie sentiment demands shall not l 
overreached, if the municipalities ean limi 
the price of gas, if the maintenance of price 
as in the lumber business. can be looked про 
by the government as an unjust restrietion o 
trade, there doesn’t seem to be any rensoi 
why wearing apparel, for which such vas 
sums are annually expended, should not com 
under similar scrutiny. When the building 
trades and the gas plants and the butcher 
have a limit put upon the profits which the: 
are permitted to make, why should the cloth 
ing business in all its branches be ехетр 
from any criticism and be permitted to rais 
the price of clothing or cut down the qualit: 
of the goods as it chooses? 
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A Ten-Minute Lesson on Chowders 
By lsaseL Gorpon Curtis 


With a big steaming tureenful of chowder 
you have a dish which requires no after-parade 
of meat and vegetables; indeed, with a salad 
or dessert, it. provides a square meal. The 
knowledge of the average cook on the chow- 
der question is usually confined to the soup 
with clams for а base. She may be surprised 
to know that she can choose from a dozen 
chowders, provided she has the ingredients at 
hand and knows how to concoct such savory 
dishes, for chowders are all made in much 
the same.way. They are as cheap, nutritious 
and savory a dish as you can put on the table. 

If you have a left-over of chicken or fresh 
boiled fish, it can be converted into a delicious 
chowder. There are gencrally enough scraps 
left from a menl of stewed, roasted or fried 
chicken to make a chowder. You will be sur- 
prised how little is required for the base of 
the dish. Save bones, mcat and gravy — 
everything except skin which has been crisped 
brown in the oven and is apt to give too strong 
a flavor to the soup. Break up the bones. If 
you own a pair of poultry shears, use them 
for snipping purposes. Pick off the bits of 
meat and lay them aside. Put the bones, any 
left-over gravy, a stalk of celery and a few 
slices of onion into a soup kettle and boil 
gently until tho bones are clean. Lay in the 
bottom of a saucepan several cups of par- 
hoiled or cold potato сиё into cubes, the 
chicken meat finely diced, a teaspoonful of 
minced onion, a liberal dust of flour, and pep- 
per and salt. Stir lightly with a fork, then 
pour over this the strained stock and a quart 
of scalded milk. Let it come slowly to a boil, 
stirring frequently. Cook till creamy, add a 
tablespoonful of butter and serve with crackers, 

The same method can be followed with the 
remains of a turkey. Do not use a morsel 
of browned meat or skin or fat; a chowder 
should be white, with neither flavor nor color 
of roasted meat. 


Опе pound of solid, white-fleshed fish makes 
an excellent chowder. Halibut, cod or had- 
dock are better and more economical than fish 
which have more bone and skin than flesh. 
Set the fish to boil in enough cold water to 
cover and cook gently for twenty minutes. 
Lift it out, and when cold break into flakes. 
Return any bones to the liquor to cook for ten 
minutes. Strain this stock over a layer of 
potato cubes with the flaked fish, a sprinkling 
of scraped onions, flour and seasoning. Add 
acalded milk and a tablespoonful of butter. 
Cook as directed for the chicken chowder. 


There are recipes innumerable for clam 
chowder. Many call for tomatoes, chopped 
carrots, bits of ham with thyme and parsley. 
One I know advocates shredded cabbage, and 
nearly all require onion fried in salt pork. The 
recipe we usc in our kitchen is different from 
any of these, and the result is a thick, creamy 
white soup, with no fat floating on top as 
when salt pork is used. I find that many peo- 
ple like it better than the regulation clam 
chowder of the cook books. Осі one dozen 
clams. Tell the fish man when he opens them 
to send you every drop of the liquor. Strip 
off the tough muscle and put that portion 
through the meat chopper. The soft, pulpy 
stomachs of the clams may be cut in two. 
Cover the bottom of the kettle with potato 
cubes; over these put the ehopped clams, a 
dust of flour and one onion cut into fine dice. 
The chowder is at its best when the onion is 
not visible, for all you want is an onion flavor. 
Drain the elam liquor through cheesecloth, as 
there is always sand in it. Add this, then the 
scalded milk, а generous portion of butter and 
salt and pepper. Stir gently while the soup 
simmers for ten minutes. If you like crack- 
ers in it, lay half a dozen on top of the chow- 
der, after it is poured into the tureen. 


An oyster chowder is prepared in exactly 
the sume way except that the raw oysters are 
cut into pieces with a knife. This is a good, 


delicate soup, but lacks the salt-sea flavor of | 


clam chowder. 
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side line. @ Big commissions to the right men. 
Ч When writing for particulars, include itinerary 
of your trip. 


The National Post Company 
29-31 East Twenty-Second Street, New York, М. Y. 


: SUCCESS 


BROWNIES 


Frankly, the original Brownie idea was to make 
a small camera on the Kodak principle that would 
teach the youngsters to take pictures. This meant 
making many cameras and making them simply, 
but making them so good that their owners would 
be enthusiastic. 
The first Brownie made 2 V x 2 H pictures and 
sold for a dollar. It was made so well that the 
| inevitable happened. Other and bigger Brownies 
for bigger people simply had to follow. They are 
made in the Kodak factories under Kodak super- 
intendence by Kodak workmen. Habit with these 
people means honest workmanship. That's why 
the Brownie, a low priced camera, has been and 
is a success, 


No. 2A Folding Pocket Brownie 


A truly pocket camera for 234 x AM pictures, 
loading in daylight with Kodak film cartridges. 
Capacity 12 exposures without reloading. Finest 
quality Meniscus Achromatic lens of 5 inch 
focus. Pocket Automatic shutter for snap-shots 
or instantaneous exposures, two tripod sockets, 
automatic focusing lock and reversible finder. 
Honestly and handsomely made in every detail. 
Covered with a durable imitation leather and 
has full nickeled fittings. 


Brass Band 
Without Any Money 


You can organize and equip a brass band 
with the assistance that we will give you 
and you don't need any money when vou 
begin, We will show you how toorganize 


fect it. how to make it a рни] 
get the money (о do this, 

fund yourself, We will tell 
ive you all jashle zun 
ami ewavplele: expert 


V alus ihle book 
tation, WIL pusi- 
south is you sonal 


Lyon & Healy’ s 
Great Offer 


This great aperiat offer makes it possible fur 
узні to o gahize, CHUTD amd perfeet i brass 
Бина. We also mike this very speeial offer 
on single band instruments Yet «n select 
any instrument that yeu want Irem our great 
band catalog and get the belehnt of all our 
apovial offers. Our easy игумен teris an full 
band equipment and ot кие Instrumente 17 

most liberal. Terina as low as 15 cents per day. 
You can select the highest quulity bistrument 
for your OWN use on thie special elfet ой easy 
payuients from our great catalug. 


Great Band vai, Free 


Our етем Бали ir re seat to yoi pu porti зы ее just ae 
We will 


postpaid Lust ач yuu bend ne fous pame aud E 


LYON & HEALY 
21-55 East Adams Street, Chicago, lil. 


[GNORANCE of the laws of self and 

sex will not excuse infraction of Na- 

ture's decree, ‘The knowledge vital to a 

hapy y. successful life has been collected 
SEXOLOG Y." 


À Book for Every Home 


(иннаа) 
By William H. Walling, A. М. М. D. 
It contains in ore volunt: 
Kuowledge A Young Man Should Have 
Knowimlye А Youmg лм han Have 
NO dense a Father s Have 
Kivowiede n Father > J impart te i Non. 
Medica! Knowledge a Hnabaml slonld Have. 
в Young Woman Soult Have, 
a Young Wite Showid Tate, 
era Molher should Hay 
Kuen ede a Mother showd ndert to Her Danghter. 
Миса! Knowledge а Wite should fare. 

„ serology " ia endorset. amd de im the libraries of the beade 
of out government, вый the mpat eiipent physicians, preachers, 
proteasors and lawyers throughout the сонгу. 

All i one volume, — WHiustrated, S2 postpald 
Write for “Other l'eople's Opiuna" ami Table of Coments. 


PURITAN PUB. CO.. 768 Perry Bida.. PHILA. PA. 


Price, $700 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
COE REGE HAE ThE ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


ileader) vr hy mati d 


DEPENI DABHLITY | 


1з Ube treason why wearers 
recommend the 


Boston Garter 


Built for comfort 
and wear, in all 
seasons and all 
climates, all 
over the world. 


Boston Garter 
meets the requirements 
of gentlemen every where, 
Gives full wear vales а ] 
is constructed on highly relle 
lioes. Tbe fabrics are best 
the metal parts 
ately cut and perfectly Fitted. 


te really sute If you wear this 14 езд power lamp un 
yuureap, 10 isthe inst convenient lamp made Cor Au 
Lik , Hunters aid Campers. Fülnlls every lighting ne- 

— "t Vrojecia a tent white Halt 19 feet. The 


FOR AUTOMOBILES 
Labricates я Burns Cleanly. 
Write Jor бое. "The Common Sense 
oL Auwmobile Lubrication’ 


BALDWIN CAMP LAMP 


an. le wort on eap or Well. Waving beth hamis tree 
НЫ Й 
ин gives ППУ | 


. Kvery lene 


v 
Jes higi Welht, & . Mais eios, Lm UE Street, 


dross amd wee мі 
JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
6 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 


| AGENTS 100°: PROFITI 
D == 


Sample pair "manira on receipt af price. 
Cconce Frost Co., Boston, U.S.A. w We ran po mm show vu bs mal 
hook mal 


A Vh a arie aed pastir learned irode 
e an be san gala lo pouze да p^ 


^8 OU Wü A SHOUT 
learn thoroughly under our perfect metho any 
their series зогсоо E eting nter. “We iwin 4 


ut frst quality § steel, Tully инчи. Si 
ии EASY SELLER, BIG PROFITS. 
aid PEE SAMPLE W workers. Send rii totes, ^5 outa Will do. 
Р. THOMAS МЕС. CO. 8270 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


bee C» IQ e SUCCENS MAGAZINE ip answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee ac 448 | M Bee rage t 
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